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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 
The toil of life is over, and my labour well nighdone, 
The mists of death are gathering fast, and my earth- 
ly race is run: 
I go to the fair hunting grounds, in th’ bright climes 
of the west, 
Where from the pale faced stranger race, Dll ever 
be at rest. 
My people all have *journey’d far, beyond the set- 
Where in the glorious ‘‘ spirit land” their joys have 
now begun; 
And I, a scathed and branchless thing, with fondness 
woo the blast, 
Tat sweeps me to the happy elimes, where warriors 
meet at Jast. 
No mere in wily ambush, shall I whet the vengeful 
«Cart, 
To triumph over wrongs sustained, and reach the 
spoiter’s heart, 
No more the reeking knife shall cause the purple 
tide to flow, ‘ 
For the arm that onee could wield it high, is cold 
and nervéless now. 
No more in these degenerate climes, I’ll join the 
glorious chase, 
For thethunting grounds are peopled now witha vile 
and stranger race; 
Anddesolation marks the spot, where towering once 
on high, 
The tall majestic forest reared its beauties to the sky. 


The wigwam of my ancestors is tenantless and lone, 

And the cheerful hearts that gathered round its 
sparkling hearth are gone; 

Their shewis of joyful mirth are drown’dva time's | 
relentless tide, , 

And scarce a record now remains, to tell they lived 
and died. 


Our nation’s rights have vanished, and quench’d our 
council fires, 

And the white man tramples with contempt, on the 
ashes of our sires; 

The glory of our once bright name, is now for ever 
fled; 

And we, a stricken few, will soon lie mingling with 
the dead. 

But soon with me these blasted joys, will cease to 
cause a sigh, 

For the blood grows frigid in my veins, and th’ light 
has left my eye; 

The sun of life is going down, ’mid clouds of want 
and pain; 

But soon in brighter climes *twill rise, to never set 
again. 

Hark! what unchanging voice is that borne on the 
balmy air, 

Whose tones of mellow sweetness sound like musi¢ 
from afar; 

*Tis the Great Spirit, calling me from dark oppres- 
sion’s power, 

To lands where peace and plenty dwell, and tem- 
pests never lower. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1851. 
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SELECT TALES. 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 
THE TURNED HEAD. 


Hypochondriasis, Janus-like, has two faces—a 
melancholy and a laughable one. The former, 
though oftener seen in actual life, does not present 
itself so frequently to the notice of the medical prac- 
titioner as the latter; though, in point of fact, one as 
imperatively calls for his interference as the other. 
It may be safely asserted, that a permanently mor- 
bid mood of mind invariably indicates a disordered 
state of some part or other of the physical system; 


manifest itself in a particular case, a er altoge- 
ther upon the mental idiosynerasy of the patient. 


-| Those of a dull, phlegmatic temperament, unstirred 


by intermixture and collision with the bustling acti- 
vities of life, addicted to sombrous trains of reflec- 
tion, and, by a kind of sympathy, always looking oh 
the gloomy side of things, generally sink, at some 
period or other of their lives, into the * slough of 
despond”—as old Bunyan significantly terms it— 
from whence they are seldom altogether extricated. 
Religious enthusiasts constitute by far the largest 
portion of those afflicted with this species of hypo- 
chondria—instance the wretched Cowper; and such 
I have never known entirely disabused of these 
dreadful fantasies. ‘Those, again, of a gay and live- 
ly fancy, ardent temperament, and droll, grotesque 
appetencies, exhibit the laughable aspect of hypo- 
chondriasis. In such, you may expect conceits of 
the most astounding absurdity that could possibly 
take possession of the topsy-turvied intellects of a 
confirmed lunatic; and persisted in with a pertinaci- 
ty—a dogged defiance of evidence to the contrary— 
which is itself as exquisitely ludicrous, as distress- 
ing and provoking. There is generally preserved 
an amazing consistency in the a in spite of 
the incipient rebuttals of sensation. In short, when 
onee a crotchet, of such a sort as that hereafter men- 
tioned, is fairly entertained in the fancy, the patient 
willnot letit go! It is cases of this kind which baf- 
fle the adroitest medical tactician. For my own 
part, Ihave had to deal with several during the 
course of my practice, which, if described coolly and 
aeeity on paper, would appear preposterously in- 
credible to a non-professional reader. Such may 
possibly be the fate of the following. I have given 
it with a minuteness of detail, in several parts, which 
I think is warranted, by the interesting nature of the 
ease, by the rarity of such narratives,—and, above 
all, by the peculiar character and talent of the well- 
known individual who is the patient; and I am con- 
vineed that no one would laugh more, heartily over 
it than he himself—had he not long laid quiet in his 
rave! 

You eculd scarcely look on N—— without laugh- 
ing. There wasa sorry sort of humorous expression 
in his old and ugly features, which suggested to you 
the ideathat he was always struggling to repel some 
joyous emotion or other, with painful effort. ‘There 
w# the rich light of intelleet in his eye, which was 
dark-and full—you felt when its glance: was settled 
upon you; and there it remained concentrated, at the 
expense of all the other features;—in the clumsy os- 
seous ridge of eye-bone, impending sullenly over 
his eyes—the Pitt-like nose, looking like a fingerand 
thumb full of dough drawn out from the plastic mass, 
with two ill-formed holes inserted in the bulbous ex- 
ny ne his large liquorish, shapeless lips— 
looked altoge\herany thing but refined orintellectual. 
He was a man of fortune—an obstinate bachelor—and 
was educated at Cambridge, where he attained con- 
siderable distinetion; and at the period of his intro- 
duction to the reader, was in his thirty-cighth or for- 
tieth year. If Lwere to mention his name, it would 
recall to the literary reader many excelient, and 
some admirable portions of literature, for the peru- 
sal of which he hasto thank N——. ‘The prevailing 
complexion of his mind was sombrous—but played 
on, Occasionally, by an arch-humorous fancy, flinging 
its rays of fun and drollery over the dark surface, 
like moon-beams on midnight wggggs. do believe 
he considered it sinful to smile! om a puck- 
ering up of the corner of the m@@th, and a forced 
corrugation of the eyebrows—the expression of which 
was set at nought by the conviviality, the solemn drol- 
lery of the eyes, You saw Momus leering out of 
every glance cf them! He said many véry witty 
things in conversation,and had a knack of uttering the 
quaintest conceits with something like a whine of 
compunctionin his tone, which ensured him roars of 
laughter. As for hisown laugh, when he did laugh— 
there is no deseribing it—short, sudden, unexpected 
was it, like a flash of powder in the dark. Nota 
trace of real merriment lingered on his features an 
instant after the noise had ceased. You began to 
doubt whether he had laughed at all, and to look 
about to see where the explosion came from. Except 
on such rare occasions ot forgetfulness on his part,. 
his demeanour was very calm and quiet. He loved 
to get a man who would come and sit with him wil 
the evening, smoking, and sipping wine in cloudy si- 
lence. He could not endure bustle or obstreperous- 
ness; and when he did unfortunately fall foul of a son 
of noise, as soon a8 he had had ‘‘a sample of his quali- 
ty,” he would abruptly rise and take his leave, say- 
ing, in a querulous tone, like that of a sick child, 
“Pll go!” [probably these two words will at once 
recall him to the memory of more than one of m 
readers |—and he was as good as his word; for all his 
acquaintances—and I among the number—knew his 
eccentricities, and.excused them. 

Such was the man—at least as to the more promi- 


and which of the two forms of hypochondria will 


nent points of his character—whose chattering black 
servant presented himself hastily to my notice one 


morning, as I was standing on my door steps, ponder- 
ing the probabilities of wet or fine for the day. He 
spoke in such a spluttering tone of trepidation, that 
it was some time before I could conjecture what was 
the matter. At length I distinguished something 
like the words, ** Oh, Docta, Docta, Docta, come-a, 
= see a Massa! Come-a! Him so gashly—him so 
ill.’ 

**Ah! he’s gone mad, you mean, eh—is that it?— 
Hem! MMad—is it s?” said I, pointing, with a wink, 
to my forehead. ‘No, no, doctor—him head turn- 
ed!—him head,” replied Nambo; and raising both 
his hands to his head, he seemed trying to twist it 
round! I could make nothing of his gesticulations, 
so I dismissed him, telling him to take word that 1 
should make his master’s my first call. 1 may as 
well say that ] was on terms of friendly familiarity 
with Mr. N——, and puzzled myself all the way | 
went with attempting to conjecture what new crotchet 
he had taken into his odd—and latterly, 1 began to 
suspect, half-addled—head. He had never disclosed 
symptoms of what is generally understood by the 
word hypochondriasis: but I often thought there was 
nota likelier subjectin the world for it. Atlength I 
found myself knocking at my friend’s door, tully 

repared for some specimen of amusing eccentricity ; 
for the thought now crossed my mind that he might 
»be really ill. Nambo instantly answered my sum- 
mons, and in a twinkling, conducted me to his mas- 
ter’s bed-goom. It was partially darkened, but there 
was light €nough for me to. discern that there was no- 
thing unusual in his appearance. The bed was much 
tossed, to be sure, as if with the restlessness of the 
recumbent, who lay on his back, with his head turn- 
ed on one side, and buried deep in the pillow, and 
his arms folded together outside the counterpane.— 
His features certainly wore an air of exhaustion and 
dejection, and his eye settled on me with an alarmed 
expression from the moment that he perceived my 
entrance. 


*‘Oh, dear doctor!—Isn’t this frightful? —Isn’t it 
a dreadful piece of business?” 

‘‘Frightful !—dreadtul business!” I repeated, with 
much surprise. ‘*Whatis frightful? Are you ill— 
have you had an accident, eh!” 

‘‘Ah—ah!—you may well ask that!” he replied; 
adding, after a pause, “it took place this morning, 
about two hours ago!” | 
**You.speak in parsbles, Mr. Why, what 
in the world is the matter with you?” 

' “About two hours ago—yes,” he muttered, as if he 
had-not-heard me. “Doctor, do tell me truly now, 
for the curiosity of the thing, what did you think of 
me on first entering the room:—Eh?—Feel inclined 
to laugh or be shocked—which?” 

“Mr. N——, I really have no time for trifling, as 
Tam particularly busy to-day. Do, I beg, be a little 
more explicit!) Why have yousent for me? What 
is the matter with you?” 


‘“*Why, God bless me, doctor!” he replied with an 
air of angry surprise in hismanner which I never saw 
before, ‘*l think indeed it’s you who are trifling!— 
Have you lost your eye-sight thismorning? Do you 
pretend to say you do not see I have undergone one 
of the most extraordinary alterations in appearance 
that the body of man is capable of—such as was never 
beard of or read of before?” | 

*‘Onee more, Mr. N——,” Irepeated, in a tone of 
calm astonishment, ‘*be so good as to be explicit.— 
What are you raving about?” 

“Raving! —Egad, think it’s you who are raving, 
doctor!” he answered; ‘‘or you must wish to insult 
me! Do you pretend to tell me you do not see that 
my head is turned?”—and he looked me in the face 
steadily and sternly, 

**Ha—ha—ha!—Upon my honour, N——, lve 
been suspecting as much for the last five or ten mi- 
nutes! Idon’t think a patient ever described his dis- 
ease more accurately before!” 

‘Don’t mock me, Doctor ——,” replied N——, 
sternly. G—, Tean’t bear it! It’s enough for 
me to endure the horrid sensations I do!” 

“Mr. N——, what do you”"— 

“Why, d——n, Doctor —! you'll drive me mad! 
—Can’t you'see that the back of my head isin front, 
and my face looking backwards? Horrible!” I burst 
into a loud laughter. 


‘Doctor ——, it’s time for you and me to part— 
high time,” said he, turning his face away from me. 
let you kiow that]’ll stand your nonsense no 
longer! I called you in to give me your advice, not 
to sit grinning like a baboon by my bedside! Once 
more—finally: Doctor ——, are you disposed to be 
serious and rational? If you are not, my man shall 
show you to the door the moment you please.” He 


y | said this in such a sober earnest tone of indignation, 


that I saw he was fully prepared to carry his threat 
into execution. I determined, therefore, to humour 
him a little, shrewdly suspecting some temporary 
suspension of his sanity—not exactly madness—but 
at least some extraordinary hallucination. Toadopt 


an expression which J have several times heard him 


use—‘*T saw what o’clock it was, and set my watch 
to the time.” 


, “Oh—well!—I see how matters stand!—The fact 
18, I did observe the extraordinary posture of affairs 
you complain of—immediately I entered the room— 
but supposed you were joking with me, and twistin 
hed head round in that odd way for the purpose of 

oaxing me; so I resolved to wait and see which of 
us could! play our parts in the farce longest!—Why, 
good God, how’s all this, Mr. ?—Js it then really 
the ease?—Are you in—in—in earnest—in having 
your head turned?”—* Jn earnest, doctor!” replied 
Mr. N. in amazement. ‘*Why,do you suppose that 
this happened by my own will and agency ?—Ab- 
surd!”—** Oh, no, no—most assuredly not—it is a 
phenomenon—hem! hem!—a phenomenon—not un- 
frequently attending on the nightmare,” I answered, 
with as good a grace as possible. 

“Pho, pho, doctor!—Nonsense!—You must reall 
think me a child, to try to mislead me with suc 
stuff as that! I tell you again, I am in as sober posses- 
sion of my senses as ever I was in my life; and, once 
more, I assure you, that, in truth and reality, my 
head is tarned—literally so.” 

‘Well, well!—So I see!—It is, indeed, a very 
extraordinary case—a very unusual one; but I don’t,’ 
by any means, despair of bringing all things round 
again!—Pray tell me how this singular and afflicting 
accident happened to you!” 

“*Certainly,” said he, despondingly. ‘*Last night, 
or rather this morning, I dreamed that I had got to 
the West Indies—to Barbadoes, an island, where I 
have, as you know, a little estate left me by my un- 
ele, C——-; and that, a few moments after 1 had en- 
tered the plantation for the purpose of seeing the 
slaves at work, there came a sudden hurricane, a 
more tremendous one tian ever was known in those 
parts—trees, canes, huts, all were swept before it! 
Even the very ground on which we stood seemed 
whirled away beneath us! I turned my head a mo- 
ment to look at the direction in which things were 
going, when, in the very act of turning, the blast 
suddenly caught my head, and—oh, my God!—blew 
it completely round on my shoulders, till my face 
looked quite—directly behind me—over my back! 
In vain did L almost wrench my head off my shoul- 
ders, in attempting to twist it round again; and what 
with horror, and—and—altogether—-in short, I awoke 
—and found the frightful reality of my situation!— 
Oh, graeious heaven!” continued Mr. N-—, ¢ 
ing his hands, and looking upwards, ‘*‘ what have 1 
done to deserve such a horrible visitation as this?” 

Humph! it is quite clear what is the matter here, 
thought I: so assuming an air of becoming profes- 
sional gravity, I felt his pulse, begged him to let me 
see his tongue, made many inquiries about his gene- 
ral health, and then proceeded to subject all parts of 
his neck to a most rigorous examiuation; before, be- 
hind, on each side, over every natural elevation and 
depression, if such the usual varieties of surface may 
be termed, did my finger pass; he, all the while 
sighing and cursing his evil stars, and wondering 
how it was that he had not been killed by the “ dis- 
location!” ‘This little farce over, I continued silent 
for some moments, scarcely able, the while, to con- 
trol my inclination to burst into fits of laughter, as 
if pondering the possibility of being able to devise 
some means of cure. 

*¢ Ah,—thank God !—I have it—I have it”— 

“What!—what—eh ?—what is it?” 


thing in the world can bring it about, will set mat- 
ters right again-—will bring back your head to its 
former position. ” 

“Oh, God be praised!—Dear—dear Doctor!—if 
you do but succeed, I shall consider a thousand 
pounds but the earnest of what I will do to evince the 
gratitude!” he exclaimed, squeezing roy hand fer- 
vently, 

- But Tam not absolutely certain that we shall 
sneceed,” said I cautiously, ‘* We will, however, 
give the medicine a twenty-four hours’ trial; during 
all which time you must be in perfect repose, and 
consent to lie inutter darkness. Will you abide my 
directions?” 

© Oh, yes—yes—ves!—dear doctor!—What is the 
inestimable remedy? ‘Tell me—tell me “the name 
of my ransomer. Ill never divulge it—never!” 

**’That it is not consistent with my plans at pre- 
sent, Mr. N——,” I replied, seriously; ‘* but, } 
successful—of which Lown Ihave very sanguine ¢x~- 
pectations—I pledge my honour to reveal the Secret 
toyou.” ‘ Well—but—at least you’ll explain the 
nature of its operation—eh? Is it internal—exter- 
nal—what?” ‘Theremedy, I told him, would be of 
both forms; the latter, however, the more immedi- 
ate agent of his recovery; the formers, ia 
predisposing. I may tell the reader nding y what my 
physic was tobe: bread pills, ( lacebo 
in such eases)every hour; 4 strong *anCandm dray 
in the evening; and a huge bread and water poultice 
for his neck, with which it was to be environed til] 


the parts were sufficiently mollified to admit of the 


‘* I’ve thought of a remedy, which if—if—if any | 
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strengthening plaster for a week!! 
‘ight device struck out by me—all at a heat; and, 


~£* has” of professional usa 


-seene I 


in the habit of “‘making myself merry at the expense 
_of my patients!”—TI foresaw, that should this ‘‘crick 


cannot help acknowledging, that at the bedside of my 


. with endeavours to suppress a perfect peal of laugh- 
ter. | words with a shake of the head anda sigh o 


ed his clothes—jerking his jac 


tion; and, when that was the case—why—to ensure | 
, he was to wear a broad band of 
its permanency 


explained to the poor victim with the utmost solem- 
nity and deliberation of manner—all the wise winks’ 
and knowing nods, and hesitating “* hems” and 
ufficed to inspire him 
ith some confidence asto the results. LIconfess I 
shared the most confident expectations of success, 
A sound night’s rest—hourly pill-taking—and the 
clammy saturating’ sensation round about his neck, I 
fully believed would bring him round:—and, in the 
full anticipation of seeing him disabused of the ridi- 
culous notion he had taken into his head, I promised 
to see him the first thing in the morning, and took 
my departure. After quitting the house, I could not 
help laughing immoderately at the recollection of the 
Shad fast witnessed; and Mrs, M——, who 
happened to be passing on the other side of the 
street, and observed my involuntary risibility, took 
occasion to spread an ill-natured rumour, that I was 


in the neck” prove permanent, I stood a chance of 
listening to innumerable conceits of the most whim- 
sical and paradoxical kind imagiuable—for I knew 
N——’s natural turnto humour. It was inconceiva- 
ble to me how such an extraordinary delusion could 
bear the blush of daylight, resist the evidence of his 
senses, and the unanimous simultaneous assurances 
of all who beheld him. ‘Though it is little eredit to 
me, and tells but small things for my self control—t 


next patient, who was within two or three hours of 
her end, the surpassing absurditity of the ‘* turned 
head” notions glared in such ludicrous extremes be- 
fore me, that I was nearly bursting a blood vessel 


About eleven -o’clock. the next morning, I paid 
N— a second visit. The door was opened as usual 
by his black servant, Nambo; by whose demeanour [ 


being twisted back-again into its former posi- | 


N——’s temper was thoroughly soured for some 
time. He declared that my physie was all a humbug; 
and a piece of quackeryjeandthe “d—d pudding 
round his neck,” the abstrdest farcehe ever heard 
of; he had a t mind to.make Nambo eat it, for 
the pains he bad taken in making it, and fastening it 
on—poor fellow! 
Presently he lapsed into a melancholy reflective 
mood. He protested that the laws of locomotion 
were utterly inexplicable to him--a practical paradox; 
that his voliations as to progressive and retrogressive 
motion neutralized each other; and the necessary re- 
sult was, a cursed. cireumgyratory motion—for all 
the world like that of a hen that had lost one of its 
wings! That hencetorward he should be compelled 
to crawl, crab-like, through life, all ways at once, 
and none in particular, He conid not conceive, he 
said, which was the nearest wayfrom one given point 
to another; in short, that all hig sensations and per- 
ceptions were disordered and afcuniied. His si- 
tuation, he said, was an admirable commentary on 
the words of St. Paul—*‘ But | see another law in 
my members warring against the law of my mind.” 
He could not conceive how the arteries and veins of 
the neck could carry and return the blood, after being 
so shockingly twisted—or *‘how the wind-pipe went 
in” affording a free course to the air through its dis- 
torted passage. In short, he said, he was a walking 
lie! Curious to ascertain the cogsistency of this ano- 
malous state of feeling, I endeavoured once more to 
bring his delusion to the test ofjsimple sensation, by 
placing one hand on his nose, ghd the other on his 
breast, and asking him which ¥as which, and whe- 
ther both did not lie in the same direction; he wish- 
ed to know why L persisted infmaking myself mer- 
ry at his expense. I repeatel the question, still 
keeping my hands in the same/position; but he sud- 
denly pushed them off, and asked me, with indigna- 
tion, if I was not ashamed to kgep his head looking 
over his shoulder in that wa Pee YS ‘ing the 
exhaus? 
tion, as if it had really been tvisted round into the 
wrong direction. 
“ Come, come, N——, don’ look so steadily on 


saw that something or other extraordinary awaited 
me. His sable swollen features, and dancing white 
eyc-balls, showed that he was nearly bursting with 
laughter. ‘*He—he—he!” he chuckled, in a sort of 
sotto voce, **him massa head turned!—him back in 
front!—him waddle hetwiteh- 

, and pointing to 
his breeches, in a way that I did not understand. 


On entering the room where N——, with one of his | 
favourite silent smoking friends, (M——, the late |.ing at the conceit. 


wellknown counsel, ) were sitting at breakfast, I en- 
countered a spectacle which nearly made me expire 
with laughter. It is almost useless to attempt de- 
scribing it-on paper—yet I will try. T'wo gentlemen 
sat opposite each other at the breakfast table, by the 
fire: the oue with his face to me was Mr. M——; and 
N—— sat with his back towards the door by which 
I entered. . A glance at. the former sufficed to show 
me, that he was sitting in tortures of suppressed risi- 


the dark side of things,” said I. 

| The dark side of things?” he inquired—* TI think 

it is the back-side of things Ign compelled to look 
,” said I. 


at??? 
** Look forward to better dar 
Took forward again! Wlat nonsense!” he re- 
plied, interrapting me; ‘impossible! How can I 
look forward? My life willi@nceforth be spent in 
wretched retrospectives!” and b€ could not help smil- 
Having oc&asion during the con- 
versation to use his pocket-har@kerchief, he sudden- 
ly reached his hand behind as qsual, and was a little 
confused to find that the usualfposition of his coat- 
pocket required that he shoul@ take it from before: 
| This I should have conceived-nough to put an end 
to his delusion, but I was mist#ken. - 
Ah! it will take some. time to reeoncile me to 
this new order of thing§—but practice——practice, you 
know!” It was amazing to me, that his sensations, 


bility. He was quite red in the face—his features | sd contradictory to the absurdérotchet he had taken 
were swelled and puffy—and his eyes fixed strain- into his head, did not convine him of his error, es- 


ingly on the fire, as though in fear of encountering | 


pecially when so frequently eémpelled to act in obe- 


the ludicrous figure ofhis friend. They were avert- | dience to long aceustomed impulses. As, for in- 
ed from thé fire, for’a moment, to welcome my en- | stance, on my rising to go, he suddenly started from 
trance—and then re-directed thither with such a hischair, shook my hands, and accompanied me to 


painful effort—such a comical air of compulsory se- , 


riousness—as, added to the prepoiterons fashion af- 
ter which, poor N—— had chosen to dress himself— 
completely overcame me. ‘The thing was irresisti- 
ble; and my utterance of that peculiar choking, 
‘sound, which indicates the most strenuous efforts to 
suppress one’s risible emotions, was the unwitting 
signal for each of us bursting into.a long and lout 
shout of Ixughter, It was in vain that bit my under 
lip almost till it brought blood, and that my eyes 
strained till the sparks flashed from them, in the 
vain attempt to cease laughing;in full before me sate 
the exciting cause of it, in the shape of N——, his 
Ahead supported by the palm of his left hand, with his 
elbow propped against the side of the arm-chair. 
The knot of his neck-kerchief was tied, with its cus- 
‘tomary formal precision, back at the nape of his 
neck; his coat and waisteoat were ‘buttoned down_his 
back;—and his trowsers, moreover, to match the 
novel fashion, buttoned behind, and, of course, the 
hinder parts of them bulged out ridiculously in fyont? 
—Only to look at the coat-collar fitting under the 
chin, jike a stiff railitary stock—the four tail buttons 
of brass glistening conspicuously before, and the 
front parts of the coat buttoned carefully over his 
back—the compulsory handiwork of poor Nambo! 
N——, perfectly astounded at our successive shouts 
of laughter—for wefound it impossible to stop—sud- 
denly rose up in his chair, and, almost inarticulate 
with fury, demanded what we meant by such extra- 
ordinary behaviour. This fury, however, was all 
lost on me; I could only point, in an ecstacy of laugh- 
ter, almost bordering on'frenzy, to his novel mode of 
dress—as my apology. , He stamped his foot, utter- 
ed volleys of imprecationg against us, and then ring- 
ing his bell, ordered .his servant to show us both to 
the door. The most violent emotions, however, 
must in time expend their violence, though in the 
presence of the same exciting cause; and so it was 
with Mr. M—— and myself. On seeing how seri- 
ously affronted N—— was, we both sat down, and I 
entered into examination, my whole frame aching 
Bb the prolonged convulsive fits of irrepressible 
aughter. 
t would be vain to attempt a recital of one of 
the drollest conversations in which I ever bore part. 


the door, as if nothing had been the matter. 

** Well now! what do you think of that?” said I, 
triumphantly. 

**Ah—ah!” said he, after a puzzled pause, “ but 
you little know the effort it cost me!” 

He did not persevere, long in the absurd way of 
putting on- his clothes whieh | have just described; 
but even after he had discaptinued it, he alleged his 
opinion to be, that the front of his clothes ought to be 
with his face! I might relate many similar fooleries 
springing from this notion of his turned head, but 
sufficient has been said already to give the reader a 
clear idea of the general character of such delusions. 
My subsequent interviews with him, while under the 
unprecedented hallucination, were similar to thetwo 
which I have attempted to describe. The fit lasted 
neara month. I happened luckily to recollect a de- 
vice successfully resorted to by a sagacious old En- 


'glish physician, in the case of a royal hypochondriac 


xbroad, who fancied that his nose had swelled, into 
greater dimensions than thése of his whole body be- 
side; and forthwith resolved to adopt a similar me- 
thod of cure with Electricity was to be the 
wonder-working talisman! TI Jectured him out of 
all opposition, silenced his scruples, and got him to 
fix an evening for the exorcisation of the evil spirit 
—as it might well be ealled—which had taken pos- 
session of him. Let thereader faney, then, N——’s 
sitting room, about seven o’elock in the evening, il- 
luminated with a cheerful fire, and four mould ean- 
dles;—the awful electrifying machine duly disposed 
| for action; Mr. S—— of —— Hospital, Dr. » and 
‘myself, all standing round it, adjusting the jars, 
chains, &e.; and Nambo bnsily engaged in laying 
bare his master’s neck, N—— all the while eyeing 
‘our motions with excessixe trepidation. I hac infi- 
nite difficulty in getting his consent to on¢ prelimi- 
nary—the bandaging of hiseyes. I succeeded, how- 
ever, at last, in persuading him to umiergo the ope- 
ration blindfolded, in assuring him that it was essen- 
tial to success; for that if he was allowed to see the 
application of the conductor to the precise spot re- 
quisite, he might start, and occasion its apposition to 
a wrong place! The real reason will be seen pre- 
sently; the great maneuyre could not have been prac- 
itised but on such terms; for how could I give his 


ceiving the shock, ifhe saw what 1 was about? I 
ought to have mentioned that we also prevailed upon 
him to sit with his arms pinioned, so that he was 
completely at our merey. None of us.could refrain 
from an occasional titter at the absurdity of the so- 
Jemn farce we were playing—fortunately, however, 
unheard by N——. At length, Nambo being turned 
out, and the doors locked, lest, seeing the trick, he 
might disclose it subsequently to his master, we cdm- 
menced operpions. S—— worked the machine— 
round, and round, and round, whizzing—sparkling— 
crackling—till.the jar was moderately charged: it 
was then conveyed to N——’s neck, Dr. —— usin 
the conductor. N——, on receiving a tolerably 
smart shock, started out of his chair, and I had not 
time to give him the twist I had intended. After a 
few moments, however, he protested that he: felt 
** something loosened” about his neck, and was easily 
induced to submit to another shock considerably 
stronger than the former. ‘The instant the rod was 
applied to his neck, I gave the head a sudden excru- 
ciating wrench towards the left shoulder, S—— strik- 
ing him, at the same moment, a smart blow on the 
crown, Poor N——!—‘‘ Thank God!” we all ex- 
claimed, as if panting for breath. 

it all Ger?” stammered N——faintly— 
quite confounded with the effects of the three-fold 
remedy we had adopted. 

** Yes—thank God, we have at last brought your 
head round again,and your face looks forward as here- 
tofore!” said 1. | 

**Q, remove the band move it! Let my 
own eyesight behold it!—Bring me a glass?” 

** As soon as the proper bandages have been appli- 
ed to your neck Mr. a 

V hat, eh—a second pudding, eh?” | 

‘¢ No, merely a broad band of dyachlym plaster to 
prevent—hem—the contraction of the skin,” said I. 
As soon as that was done, we removed the handker- 
ehiefs from his eyes and arms. . 

‘* Oh, my God, how delightful! ” heexclaimed, ri- 
sing. and walking up to the mirror over the mantel- 
piece. ‘*Estacy! All really right again.”— 

** My dear N——, do not, | beg, do not work your 
neck about in that way, or the most serious disarrliige 
ment, of the—the parts,” said I— 

‘Oh, it’s so, is.it? Then I’d better get into bed 
at once, I think, and you’ll call in the morming,” 

I did, and found him in bed. ‘* Well, how does 
all go om this morning?” I inquired. 

‘“* Pretty well—middling,” he replied, with some 
embarrassment of manner. ‘*Do you knov, Doctor, 
I’ve been thinking about it all night loog—and |} 
strongly suspect”—— His serious air alarmed me— 
I began to fear that he had discovered the rick. “I 
suspect—hem—hem”—he continied. 

‘* What?” Linquired rather sheepishly. 

«© Why, that it was my brains only that were turn- 
ed—and—that—that—most ridiculous piece of bu- 
| siness”—— 

‘Why, to be sure, Mr. N——” * * * and 
he was so ashamed about it, that -he set off for the 
country immediately, and, among the, glens and 
mountains of Scotland endeavoured to forget that 
ever he dreamed that HIS HEAD WAS TURNED. 


Translated from the French for the New York American. 
THE TWO DRAGOONS. 


Large and plentiful pastures, eattle grazing about, 
horses of perfect shape and gentleness, gazing over 
the hedges lined with apple trees, aatives of Nor- 
mandy; « bright and beautiful sun casting its rays 
over all, a hillock with its little path, down which 
-_ a troop of young Normans, singing clear and 
oud. 

It was not, however, a holiday; for the Jabourers 
turned from their work to look at them as:theypass- 
ed. This Sunday. dress, these hats streaming with 
ribands; one would have thought it a wedding, but 
the bride was ing; instead of a violin, a dram. 
Among thir , were piéces of paper bearing 
the first numbe arithmetic. 

They were, therefore, conscripts. Nothing was 
wanting to their at but intoxication; and this 
they seemed to provide for, as passing from village 
to village, they mixed their cider with stronger li- 
quors; and they were right. Intoxication, it is said, 
is bad for savages, who do not require it; they are 
free. But to the peasant who leaves his home, his 
love, to serve under a corporal, wine is good, and too 
much of it cannot be taken. 

Behind the troop came two young peasants; one of 
middle size, and mild and gentle countenance, down 
which large tears were rolling; the other, tall, stout, 
with*red hair, and cheeks as red and .rosy as the 
fruit of his native province; the most beautiful eyes 
in the world, large, blue and joyous. Charlet should 
have seen them, 

But the expression of l:is countenance at the mo- 
ment was almost sad. Leaning over his companion, 
almost sustaining him in his arms, Norbert did his 
best to console him. ‘Do not ery, Thibaut,” said 
he; “‘ what good does it do? and besides, what do 
you ? you are an orphan; and as for war, 1| 
do not hate it, or you either, I will answer for it.—| 
You are a little timid, but you have courage, Thi- 
baut; and if you were to see mein danger, * * * 
The church would have suited you better; but bah! 
Frenchmen like us were made expressly for batile. 
Are you thinking of Girard’s daughter? She,is not 
worth it—not she; and I, even I, had I chosen,—but 
no matter. Somebody wept for me too this morning. 


head a sudden twist wound at the jnstant-of his re- 1 


overwhelmed him—the girl had throw 


say, for it seems the otherisreally dead. Come, we 
will live Jong and happily 


ether—come along. 
The troop stopped ata little inh: every one called 
Norbert: **The laggards,” said hé, ‘‘I must go and 
make them laugh.” and deep- 


er. The cider sparkled like yehampagne; shouts, 
broken glasses, tricks played upon one another; 
son chorusses, popular verses, even, psalms. 
‘Even Norbert vented lines, less remarkable for 
rhyme than for his native wit—and then roars and 
peals of laughter. Norbert was not one of those 
who watch the sensation they produce, but sonny J 
Thibaut next him, and laughing in spite of himself, 
the good hearted youth drank more, till, had not his 
companion almost dragged him to the village, he 
ran a good chance of sleeping all night ina diteh, in 
the open air—the right place for drunkards. He 
would not have slept worse for it. ee 
The two Normans were sent to a regiment of dra- 
goons, garrisoned in Alsace. Norbert icularly 
was well calculated for this service, whic pees 
of the light troop and the cuirassier. The ns 
made themselves known in 1814, when, to finish off, 
-every one did his best. They were talked of, and 
thanks to those veterans who came from Spain to the 
relief of the country, these Northern men have left 
more than one carease to fatten our fieldsand dogs 
upon. 
Norbert had taken care not to be separated from 
Thibaut. ‘ If you do not put us together,” said he 
to the recruiting officer, ** on my word, Captain, I 
—— to turn deserter.”” The officer was young; 
e understood therpeasant, and Thibaut was made a 
dragoon. 
Oxe Sunday night, two months after he had enfist- 
ed, he was sitting alone, neara table in the garden of 
a public house, the general rendezvous of tbe sol- 
diers; his cap was lying by him near a pot sf beer, 
two enormous glasses, He was vaikagor Nor- 
ert. 
Just then a dra entered, surnamed the Pari- 
sian, known of all to be a dangerous afd ferocious 
man; brave, however, famous for hig ‘skill in all 
kinds of fencing, and for twenty duels fatal to his 
adversaries, | 
The Parisian advanced, followed by two soldiers 
and a girl. All the tables were taken. He approach- 
ed the one where Thibaut was sifting, and sweeping 
the table with his sword—*Placg to your elders, con- 
script,” said he, overturning, gs he spoke, cap, beer 
and giasses—‘*‘ go and gape some where el§@3.do you 
hear me?” Thibaut looked at him amazed at this 
unexpected attack. 
** Go off,” repeated the Parisian, pushing tijggwio- 
lently. ‘hibaut resisted; and the word brutal ——- 
the other had drank a great deal; the blood flew to 


| his face, and two blows sounded on that of the young 


soldier: all the others turned round. 

Thibaut was not a coward, certainly; but his inex- 
perience, his weakness, his bewilderment, the Pa- 
risian’s reputation, the scornful words and looks.that 
rself be- 
tween them; suddenly he picked ap his cap and walk- 
ed out—not without darting a fiery glance at the Pari- 
sian—not without thinking of revenge; but grief and 
shame almost overpowered him, and he thought most 
of Norbert. , 

He sought him as if by instinet. He perceived 
him at length, walking quietly along, arm in arm, 


| with a tall and pretty peasant girl, who was laughing 


like him, withall herheart. Heaven knows how the 
Norman patois and Alsacian language could be talk- 
ed and understood together. T'wo months of ser- 
vice had already made Norbert an accomplished ca- 

ier; and when. the clasps of his cap surrounded 
his animated countenance; when the steel of his yi- 
sor gleamed brightly in the sun, and his rmoustachios 
shook with laughter, it was not to be wondered at, 
that the young girls admired him, 

They were both laughing; and even without the 
kisses that past between, she would have Jaughed 
on. Thibaut came uptothem. Norbert raised his 
eyes. 

** What is the matter,” exclaimed he, leaving the 
young girl, Thibaut threw himself weeping on the 
bosom of his friend. His confusion affected Norbert 
much more than that of his sweetheart. 

“Have you been insulted, Thibaut?” inquired he, 
bending towards him, and sustaining him with his 
leftarm. Some presentiment seemed to warn him. 

‘* Yes,” replied Thibaut, striking his heart, ‘* the 
Parisian——. Norbert turned pale as death. It 
was efiough for him tosee the Parisian to hate hi 
and hear nametobesurethat * * * * 

** Fle strack you,” said he—* thousand curses 
Did you kill him, the Parician It is my fault,” 
continued he, ‘*f had promised to be there; for once 
Lmissed; but do not be angry with me, Thibaut,” 
said he, pressing his hand—his large tears shone in 
his e eee avenge you—come. ” 

** No, rt, | am one to fight him: 
must be my second. I will do my ben _—" 

“You!” exclaimed Norbert, shrugging his shoul- 
ders; ** You!—one so weak—but I have a ways said 
that if you saw me in danger-———to-day it is my 
turn; come. When we were children, Thibaut. 1 
defended you more than onee, and I am still the 
same man; and besides, now I have a sword. I 
know you would not distress me; so, come,” 

** Thibaut followed him4n an indetcribable state of 
agitation. Norbert had always exercised great in- 
fluence over him. ‘The young girl watched them as 
they retired, trembling with fear, and no longer re- 
cognising her gay and gailant cavalier. Headvanced 


But come, long live the Emperor,—the King we must 


with a rapid step; nothing, however, about him, be- 
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-trayed the assassin; he still preserved his manly and 


martial bearing; his blue eyes seemed almost black; 
he murmured his teeth; his hand played with 

het his sword; the blade rattled in its scabe 
He entered the garden; the Parisian was standing 
with his back to-him, but it did not take him long 

to recognisehim. He threw himself before him, 

and overturning with his foot the table and its con- 
tents, he thrust his large fist three times into the 
face of his adversary. 23 

_ Whose rage was the greatest !—that of the duelist, 

or Norbert? The Parisian clapped his hand to his 
sword, but iron fingers clasped his two arms, and 
eyes as fiery as his own returned the abuse that 
poured from his lips, ; 

‘‘ Hear m, »,” said Norbert; “I have come to kill 
you; yes, you; so do not make anoise, for that will do 
no good. I am but young in the art of fighting; I 
have never touched a foil; but I despise you with your 
bragging—all of you!” continued he looking at those 

the tumult had attracted to the’spot;—“ the Parisian 
is a coward to have insulted without reason a mere 
ehild, and you are as bad to have allowed him to do 
it.. Stand back, cowards!” and he swept with his 
sword the space around him. 

~ Come, boaster,” said the Parisian, in a smoth- 
éred voice, “your life is gone; follow me.” 

‘¢ I choose to go first,” replied Norbert, pushing 
him back; “‘ and you shall follow where I please to 
0; and there I expect to leave you on your back.— 

‘ake one second—only one; if any others come, 
they will answer for it tome. I mean to kill you 
alone, old villain; here ismy second, Thibaut. If he 
hes notas much strength as courage, he is worth two 
of me,—he is worth you all, and { choose him to be 
respected. Now come.” 

** Petter fencers than the Parisian have been over- 
threwn before now,” said a dragoon to his compa 
nion, “There is a conscript who has blood in him, 
orl ara niuch mistaken.” 

** Stop tow, Thibaut, stop,” said Norbert, as they 
went along. ‘ How childish you are; it ismy busi- 
ness. I could have chosen a more experienced se- 
cond than either you or myself; but I want you to get 
accustomed to such things. . Do:not fear; I will fix 
him in oneturn. You watch and see how we act. It 
he should kill me, do not write it home immediately; 
and if you meet ‘he young girl we saw just now, 
make the best of it to her, and arrange yourselves to- 

ther—you or I, it isthe same thing. You will 
find our money in my bag; try to buy out, and then 

back to Normandy. It isa good country,” he con- 
tinued with a faltering voice; ‘* I leave you all [ have 
there.” 


“<It is here then you choose to fight,” said the Pa- 


risian, beginning to prepare. 

Norbert replied with a — of contempt. The 
day was almost gone, anda feeble ray shone for a 
moment onthe cap of the ng soldier as he raised 
itto unclasp the bands. The evening breeze blew 
his black feather over his face, but he did not look 
the paler for it. When he had stript to his waist, 
one would not have guessed that there beat a young 
and vigorous heart, so entirely calm and self-pos- 
sessed did he appear. His antagonist vainly looked 
for the place where it did beat. 

The eyes of Norbert were firmer and handsomer 
than ever; and if-for a moment their expression sad- 
dened, it was when he met the agitated and bewilder- 
ed look of his friend. Indeed, ‘Thibaut was the most 
to be pitied. 

Norbert placed himself in position, but suddenly 
returned to Thibaut. _§ Do not look so distressed,” 
he said, smiling and Piching his icy cheeks. Thi- 
baut threw himself #P his arms and endeavoured to 
snatch away his sword; }but no one, either in life or 
death, could tear it from the firm grasp of Norbert.. 

‘* Have you almost finished,” exclaimed the Pa- 
risian. ‘* Place yourself, coward, or I charge.” 

Norbert glanced at him over his shoulder, folded 
earefully up the uniform that he: had previously 
thrown on the ground, drew still tighter the buckle 
of his trowsers, passed his hand over his chest, and 
feeling with his fingers the end of his sword, ashe 

ushed ae with his foot some loose stones around 
re He did it all slowly, and at but little distance 
from the Parisian; then suddenly went a little farther 
off, felt in his position, and bending towards his 
enemy with looks of fire, spat twice in his face. 

A ‘horrible curse—a dreadful blow, fell at the 
same time from the hand and mouth of the duellist. 
Brave men have often a self-possession which adds 
to their courage, and inspires them with sudden re- 
sources. . Norbert well knew that he was lost if he: 
attempted to imitate his enemy and meddle with 
fencing; therefore, leaving his position like a wolf, 
that after a moment’s delay springs on its prey, 
grasping his sword in histwo hands, and using it as 
a stick, he sprang forward. Quick and active as 

vossible, he seemed almost to float in the air around 

is adversary; the latter, completely astounded, stood 
on the defensive. "T'wasthe combat of an eagle with 
a serpent. 

Yes, the steel dazzled the duellist: shining as it 
did in the dusk of evening, and turning and multi- 
plying in a thousand brilliant forms. Every motion 
seemed to: be a blow from the Parisian, which was 
warded off by the Norman; but the circle was so ra- 
pid _ the blow and the counter-blow seemed to fly 

ther. 

And truly Norbert did well,.for the Parisian was 
entirely diseoncerted. Active, robust, and experi- 
enced ashe was, he was still at a loss how to repel 
the multitude of blows that followed in quick suc- 


~ 


cession. Turning, twisting, bending, almost extend- 
ing himself on the groand—nothing would do; Nor- 
bert was as quick, as vigilant as ever: he threw back 
his adversary like a boar defending himself against a 
pack of dogs; he surrounded him with the terrible 
movements of his sword, like a man caught between 
the wheels of several chariots, crossibg.one another. 

Crush him, Norbert! But the Parisian was an in- 
trepid, vigorous, ahd self-possessed enemy. He soon 
recovered himself, and, excited by finding himself 
in this new situation, he whom the habit of fighting 
in a certain manner, and without danger, had,in some 
degree, made indifferent, soon found in his intrepi- 
dity and presence of mind, resources against this 
unexpected attack. 3 

He redoubled his vigilance, acting by turns on the 
offensive and defensive, returning and giving the 
blows. But the conseript had already made him re- 
treattwice. ‘The duellist foamed with , and he 
was 80 pale, one would have thought that the sword 
of Norbert had already drawnall his blood. A hol- 
low murmur in his teeth, succeeded to the abuse 
he had before mingled with his blows. ‘The noise of 
their meeting swords sounding like the step of a 
horse ona stone. The sparks they emitted, scarce- 
ly as brilliant as those that darted from the eyes of 
the combatants; the trembling uncertain breast of 
the seconds, particularly of ‘Thibaut,—and in the 
back ground the joyful sounds of a village fete,—it 
was awful—it was beautiful. 

The combat had lasted for some moments; every 
second becoming more frightful, for the issue could 
not long be doubtful: even a minute seems long, 
when eacli second is marked by a blow, which may 
be the last, and when two meeting blades sound ra- 
ther differently from tinkling brass. 

Still no blood ran but that of the Parisian, a large 
wound in the Jeft shoulder gaping like a woman’s 
sleeve. 

Enough, enough! cried his second. Thibaut ad- 
vanced to throw himself between them, but suddenly 
stopped and clasped his hands, for the sword of Nor- 
bert fell on his antagonist’s head asif it would cleave 
it in two; and the weapon raised against it, he has 
setn it,—yes, he has seen it fall under the heavy blow 
of the Norman. Oh! no, Thibaut! it was then you 
were to be pitied; as for Norbert, he was already 
dead, when a fell to the ground. 

- Alas, yes! stone dead. A motion, quick as light- 
ning, had saved the Parisian, and while his enemy, 
drawn forward by the force of his own blow, still 
stood with his hands thrust towards him, the sword 
of the duellist had passed under the arms of Norbert, 
and stopped forever the beating of that brave, manly 
and affectionate heart. 

The duellist threw himself againt a tree, exhaust- 
| ed, and gazed steadfastly at the corpse; he had killed 
many a one before too: suddenly clasping his sword, 
which hung dripping by his side—‘** Coward,” ex- 
claimed he ferociously to Thibaut, ‘‘if you had 
done your duty, I should not have minded killing 
such a dog as you.” 

Thibaut did not hear. The Parisian’s second tried 
to drag him away, saying, ‘* Come, come, it is all 
over.’ 

Thibaut did nothear. Didhe see’ Did he breathe? 
Still bending with clasped hands, gazing at Norbert, 
lying where he expected to see his enemy. Good 
is it possible! Does he no longer receghise 

im} 

He threw himself on his friend; the blood touch- 
ed his lips; he sucked the wide and gaping wound; 
he tried to feel some beating in that heart that had 
beat its last. He turned the body over; the wound 
pierced the back; it seemed to his bewildere@- and 
agitated mind to grow larger and larger. He let the 
body fall, and pulled it by the arm:—Norbevt, Nor- 


him only say, “good bye, my poor ‘Thibaut?” 

Nothing—nothing but death; silent, awful, imme- 
diate death. Those limbs, but a miuute before so 
active, now stiff, immovable; those eyes, so bright 
and fiery, now closed. ‘That terrible enemy; that 
devoted friend—loving, hating, pothing more. His 
features still retained some ex ion of anger, but 
that was all; and the dogs migft now freely come 
and insult the young soldier—killed for an offence 
which was not his—and a child might have taken his 
sword, had not the last blow twisted his fiugers more 
firmly around its hil. . 

How could it all have taken place so soon? What 
is wanting to that corpse? “He is young, vigorous. 
Thibaut could hardly raise him. Despair has some- 
times strange fancies. He saddenly snatched the 
sword of Norbert, returned it to. its scabbard, lifted 
his cap, his-uniform; nothing was forgotten. With 
the other arm he raised his friend, and thus loaded, 
ran towards the hospital. The two seabbards trailed 
onthe ground. It was night. <A voice exclaimed, 
“Stop, stop the murderer,” 

“Phere,” said Thibaut to one of the guards, ‘‘you 
are a Notunan, and you knew Norbert; look at him 
how. 

murdered exclaimed another. 

Who murdered him? Thibaut was no. longer 
tmself. It'was I he thought. - It was the Parisian— 
I did it—he did it. . 


the niglt. The Parisian had not returned: he was 
amusing himself... Thibaut flung himself on the bed 
where he used to sleep with Norbert. He heard the 


of it; heard the Parisian enter, hum a tune, take off 
his sword—snore. 


bert! Qh, what would he have given to have heard } 


He entered his room. The soldiers had retired for 


dragoons talk of the fight; he listened totheir account } — 


Thibaut drew himself up in bed, like a panther, 


ready to fall onits prey. He rose,- determined to 
murder him; but ove titag prevented him; he would 
wait till the next day; he would fight him; he would 
see-him die. The night wasa long one. He wept; 
he sobbed; he stretched and turned-about in that bed 
meant for two. 

The next day, the roll was scarcely called, when 
Thibaut walked up to the Parisian with a fearful 
smile—‘‘You killed him bravely,” said he,—*‘that is 
nothing; but you struck me,and ] demand satisfaction.” 

**Ah, ha!” replied the dragoon, “so it is death to 
the Normans now-a-days—begone, conscript, I do 
not feel disposed at present.” 

**Will yeu not fight me?” said Thibaut joyfully, 
and clasping his carbine, 

** Yes, yes man, from duty; but take care, I will 
send you tothe one of yesterday. * * * 

‘* That is it,” replied Thibaut, ** come along.” 

ont ne in suchahurry! Where do you mean to 

o! 

“* The spot of yesterday,” said Thibaut, in a tone 
that struck the duellist, 

‘*Such an idea,” replied he, looking at the young 
soldier; but he could not laugh: “and your second?” 

Yesterday’s man,” replied Thibaut, ‘‘ he alone 
for both of us! Come and kill me well, otherwise 
you shall never Kill another. Do you understand?” 

**Oh, keep quiet; it will not take me long to bleed 
a white chicken like you.” And Thibaut wasas pale 
as if he had already killed the other one. 

This time the combat was not long. ‘* Blows on 
the head did not do your comrade much good,” said 
the duellist; **1 will see what I can do. It isso I 
mean to kill you—Take care of yourself.” 

Ha, ha! Blows on the head were not of much use 
to himeither. Thibaut merely presented his left arm 
to the falling sword, and while it struck to the bone, 


his, blessed be it! went twice through and through | 


the Parisian. He fell, still breathing; and it was 
well for him that the sword of the Norman remained 
in his body, for had Thibaut held it he would have 
made him suffer dreadfully. ‘The blade shook in the 
wound. The Parisian drew it out; and his eyes for 
2 moment opened to dart defiance to his enemy. 

A firstmurder is enough to stun the most indiffer- 
ent person; but Thibaut thought of no one but Nor- 
bert. His satisfied rage would no longer be restrain- 
ed; his heart beat almost joyfully. He picked up 
his sword, and wiped it with his fingers before re- 
turning it to its seasbard; and if he helped tue se- 
cond to Jift up the dragoon, it was:to see nearer and 
to enjoy longer his last convulsions. He would like 
to have thrown him, trampled him on the spot, where 
he'had seen Norbert lay lifeless. Put yourself in 
his place. 

From that day, it must be owned, Thibaut became 
a dangerous, pitiless man. The shock produced in 
him by all that is violent in grief and hatred; the 
happiness he felt the first time he committed murder; 
a remnant of rage and despair, which were associated 
with other emotions, he could not forget:—brieily, 
he became a fearful duellist; but it was only against 
those who delight ia spilling blood. He more than 
oon protected his more youthful comrades from 
them, 


At times Thibaut is pale and agitated, Is it on ac- | 


count of the blood he has shed’ No, truly; it is 
when he thinks of one, who one evening received 
for him a gaping wound through the heart; and it is 
always in his thoughts. Who could make him for- 
getit? Norbert died to defend him, and among so 
many living ereatures, he will never find another 
like him. He does not seck one; aud even should 
he meetwith one, most probably he would not care 
for it. Of the dead nothing remains to us but that 
void which nothing can fill. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
For the Phila@elphia 2lbum. 
ANTLSENTIMENTALICS, OR WHAT WILL NOT 
PLEASE THE WORLD. 

‘The storm fiend sweeps the lyre - 

Obedient to the gale, 
O’er day reeeding fast 

Night spreads her gloomy-veil. .. 


— 


But the room is-seal‘d from air, 
And the fire blazes bright— 
The painted curtain falls, 
And the lamp sheds its light. 


What shadowy forms are these - 
That come in.antique guise, . 
Aud to my soul recall 
Life’s half torgotten ties. 


A scene like-this has stolen 
On midnight’s haunted shade, 
Aad mem’ry, too faithful, asks 
From fantasy no aid. — 


a spot where comfort reign’ 
A goddess in each fold, . 

And.in her arms compress’d 
That master feeling—cold. 


A white hair’d grandsire sate - 


And worshipp’d at her shriae, 


— 


~ 


The form that hover’d near 

His cushion’d feet, was mine. 
Why spare victorious time 

These isolated hours, 
These iron links in memory’s chain, 

That crush’d hope’s early flowers. 
Ill omen’d hours, ye brought 

Unpurchased scorn of life, 
Untimely in an infant’s breast 

Ye forced reflection’s strife. 


My grandsire told the tale 
That he had told before, 

And every time the story came. 
It wearied me the more. 


Alas, that he should deem: 
It exploit worthy boast, 


To stop a tiny gap of wind 
Or apples well to toast.’ 


His self-concentred smile 
Inspired a deep distrust, 

The drowsy joys of home 

_ But filled me with disgust. 


Oh, how I envying heard: 
The oysterman’s sad song, 
And wish’d that I might join - 
The rude and busy throng. 


The poet wanderer, that sings © 
Of his regretted home, 

And idly swells the tuned lay» 
Why did he ever roam? 


From comforts lap he fled 
To anarchy and noise— 
He reek’d not of his fate, 
So it shut him from her joys. 


Now he calls not on his heart 
For inspiration’s fire, 

What other bards have sung he sings, 
And tunes his servile lyre. 


And every gaping editor 
That cuts and clips for hire, 

Shall paint at length his whining verse, 
And wonder and admire. 


OSCAR’S COMPLAINT. 
* From truth and nature shall we widely stray, 
Where fancy, or where Thempson lead the way.” 
Alas! my glorious course is run, 
And clouds obscure my father’s son; 
Onee on the accents of my tongue 
Enraptur’d beauty melting hung, . 
And mothers smil’d, and fathers too, 
When Osear near their dwellings. drew, . 
But now, an idol overthrown, 
My lovely votaries all are flown— 
And calm’s the pulse in beauty’s vein, » 
Kt yields nd throb of joy or pain; 
When near the scenes Where oncé I shtowe-~ 
And call’d’a dozen hearts my own— 
1 wander like a king discrown’d, 
And bathe. in tears the sacred ground, 
No envious breath has stain’d my truth, 
And brightly glows my cheek of youth; . 
Untouched by fraud or folly’s rage, 
1 keep my modest hcritage.. 
‘Then whence this sad terrific change, . 
That all the joys of life derange? 
For even nature seems to weep 
O’er flattery’s lethargic sleep. 
Tis time this mournful pen should trace 
The secret of my deep disgrace. . 
{ married. Ah, ye youths beware 
Uf love-and beauty’s cruel snare. 
I married:—on that fatal morn 
The laurel from my brow was torn; 
The god beeame a vulgar man, 
And every eye his faults may sean. 
‘Oh never more along the dance 
Shall. Oscar bask in love’s sweet glance; 
For notes that banish’d every care, 
He hears the doleful nursing air. 
My wife; fair cause of all my w0, 
Whose beauty aim’d the fatal blow, 
Is fair no more—her smiles are fled 
In vigils near her children’s bed;— 


For soon a peevish baby’s shriek 


Will fade a fretful mother’s cheek. . 


- 


inp 


— 


~ 
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Now ruin’d Oscar’s tale is told, 

Lives there a man severely cold 

That weeps not for his hapless fate— 

May ills like his that man await. 
CARATHIS. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM 


Saturpay, Fesrvary 19, 1831. 


PeRsonaLitiEzs.—To judge from some of the po- 
litical journals of the day, it would seem their editors 
are of opinion, that the more personal abuse you can 
lavish upon an antagonist the better for your own 
cause. This may be the case if the cause is a bai 
one; but surely not when the principles and policy 


maintained are just and upright, and calculated, if | 


successful, to enhance the value of the country. In 
short, there can be no more certain evidence of a 
writer’s ‘‘ lack of sense,” as well as a want of merit 
in the cause he espouses, than any disposition he may 
evince to leave the facts of the cause, and indulge in 
personal recrimination. True, so lamentable is the 
state of politics in this country, and so narrow the 
capacities of some of the stipendiaries who are en- 
gaged to bear the responsibility of political prints, 
that, in some instances, they are incapable of illus- 
trating perspicuously the policy they assume to pur- 
sue; lauding men rather than measures, and supply- 
ing any deficiency of argument by personal abuse. 
It is discreditable to the genius of the country that 
such should be the fact; but all who are in the habit 
of examining into the merits and career of our public 
journals, will acknowledge its truth. In politics as 
in war, all should be actuated by the same spirit of 
patriotism, and pursue that course which is calcu- 
lated most to elevate the mind and strengthen the 
free institutions <* the country. Instead of doing 
this, however, many men attach themselves to a par- 
ticular interest at all hazards, apparently careless as 
to what results their suecess may have upon future 
generations, or upon the permanency of the Union 
and our general prosperity asa people. That a por- 
tion of the press is perverted to similar objects, and 
is managed in a similar spirit, were idle to deny; 
and yet how shall this error be redeemed. If, for 
example, an independent and able man takes upon 
himself the conduct of a public journal, and points 
out, in a spirit of justice to his country, what he con- 
ceiyes to be errors in an existing or previous xdmi- 
nistration, and if it is ascertained by the ‘trained 
blood hounds” of factious politicians that he utters 
truths which are irrefutable, and against which they, 
in their madness and ignorance, have sworn eternal 
war, what do they do on such an emergency? Ac- 
knowledge their error or combat his arguments?— 
Neither: they—in a spirit of cowardice that is revolt- 
ing, and of imbecility that is contemptible—hunt out 
some false step in their antagonist’s carly history, 
and exaggerate it to the public; or if unable to do 
this, resort to personal abuse—indulging in it to such 
an extent, that an honourable and a serisitive man 
turns with loathing from their attacks; and to avoid 
such unmanly outrages for the futare, is silent as to 
the right or wrong policy of the government—look- 
ing on with regret at the course of the violent and 
factious, and trusting solely to the intelligence of the 
people for the salvation of the nation. 


The politicians on the one side having decided 
that General Jackson will be President for a second 
term, and on the other, that Mr. Cray will super- 
sede him, many of them have turned their attention 
to the choice of a Vice President. Among those 
already named are James and Ricwarp 
Rusa, of this state; Ricaanp M. Jounson of Ken- 
tuky; and Colonel Drargox, of South Carolina. 


The Education Bill, as reported by Mr. Fetter- 
man in the State Legislature, has, in all probability, 
passed both houses before this. It provides for com- 
mon schools, on a comprehensive scale, throughout 
the state; and, although not so full in its suggestions 
as desired, should still be looked upon with appro- 
bation by the friends of education. 

The question of Imprisonment for Debt has not 
yet heen agitated in the legislature. Its considera- 
tion, it is probable, will be postponed until the next 
session. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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gloom than was anticipated. More eyes were turn- 
ed towards heaven during the few hours in which it 
prevailed, than will be so directed, for the same 
space of time, for a long period to come. But one 
star is said to have been perceptible to the naked eye, 
and that shrunk into the ‘‘ blue depths” before many 
had descried it. ‘The day was clear and serene, and 
more than one excited expectant was disappointed 
that **darkness” was not more ‘‘yisible.”” We have 
heard of no casualties produced by excited imagina- 
tion, and a fear as to the result—if we except the ru- 
mour, probably untrue, of a woman in the northern 
part of the city having committed guicide by cutting 
her throat. ee) 

The greatest obscuration took place, as predicted, 
_a few minutes after one o’clock, and the gloom at 
that time was not deeper than that which usually pre- 
cedes a thunder storm. The change in the tempe- 
rature was perceptible. In New York the following 
_were the results in this respect: _ 

State of the Thermometer previous to, during, and 
subsequent to the Eclipse.—Placing two thermome- 
ters, of Pool’s make, one inthe shade, and the other 


in the sun, the following results wére observed: 
That in the sun. at in the shade. 


At half past 11 o’elock, 55 ' 50 
Meridian, 53 1-2 | 29 
Half past 12 o’elock, 42 28 1-2 
One o’clock, 35 28 
Half past 1 o’elock, 33 27 1-2 
Two o’clock, 32 27 1-2 


We have received from the Harrrrs, at New 
York, a new novel, the ‘* Heiress gf Bruges, by the 
author of Highways and Byways,” from which we 
shall furnish an extract in our pext. The same 
booksellers announce as in press, “The Siamese 
Twins, a Satirical Tale,” by the) author of ‘*Pel- 
ham,” &e. &e. &e.; “The Dutchman’s Fireside,” 
a Novel, in two volumes, by J. §. Paulding, Esq. 
author of ‘John Bull in America,” ‘Letters from 
the South,” &e. &e.; “Romance of the History of 
France,” by Leigh Ritchie. 


Washington Irving’s new work, *‘ the Voyages of 
the companions of Columbus,” is highly lauded in 
the National Gazette. The work js from the press 
of Carey and Lea. It compriseé the voyages of 
Alonzo de Ojeda, Diego de Nicucga, Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa, Valdivia, Juan Ponce d¢ Leon, 

We quote with pleasure from the Gazette the fol- 
lowing tribute to Irving, and only regret the neces- 
sity which has compelled him to seek reputation and 
remuneration abroad; a necessity that will, from its 
results, induce other Americans to pursue a similar 
course. 


From the excellent writings, we cannot refrain 
from passing to the excellent character and enviable 
situation, of our countryman. Irving is beloved by 
every individual who has the advantage of knowning 
him personally:—wherever he has been in Europe, 
he has conciliated alively esteem and heartfelt re- 
gard, by his moral qualities and his social manners, 
as well as by the brillianey and repute of his produe- 
tions and the refinement of his tastes and pursuits.— 
In London, the great, the fashionable, the learned, 
the witty, are emulous in doing him honour, and ob- 
taining his presetce in their circles; and he bears the 
estimation and courtship of that splendid world—the 
fumes of manifold rich censers—with modest ameni- 
ty and invariable sobriety of spiritand tone. In one 
of his speeches, Mr. Canning exclaimed—*‘In a free 
country like Great Britian, itis for the man to digni- 
fy the office; not for the office to dignify the man.” 
To the station which he holds under our free govern- 
ment, Mr. Irving communicates lustre; he prizes it 
as testimony of the consideration which he enjoys at 
home,—as it makes him part of the representation 
and agency of his country abroad. Fame has been 
styled a mere brazen voice, a glittering bubble, a 
gilded cloud. He sees and feels that object to be 
much more; and the United States have their share 
in the solid benefits which he experiences. We may 
all rejoice that he views action as the life of fame; that 
he continues to feed reputation from the source 
whence it sprung and grew. He is yet young, vigo- 
rous, enthusiastic enough, to pursue long his shin- 
ing career with enlarged productiveness and credit. 


The following, from a London paper, is a notice 


of the first representation of Lord Byron’s tragedy 
of Werner: 


_‘* Lord Byron’s play of Werner was produced last 
night at this theatre. was 
with the most lively admiration. It has been adapt- 
ed to the stage by Mr. Macready, and the highest 
praise that can be awarded to him for the manner in 
which he has executed what must have been a most 
delicate task, is, that it is still the T y of Byron. 
Every incident, every feeling, isthe same; ard the 


The eclipse of Saturday passed away with less of 


judicious curtailment necessary for scenic represén- 
tation, has served only to condense their force and 
inerease their effect. Macready was himself Wer- 
ner, Ulrick was played by Wallack, Gubor by Coo- 

r, the garrulous old intendant, Idenstien, by W. 

ennet, and the Baron by H. Wallack. Josephine 
the faithful wife of Werner, was most feelingly ac- 
ted by Mrs. Faucit. We wish not to speak harshly 
of a lady, but why was Miss Mordaunt, as if to mar 
the piece, suffered to appear as Ida?” | 


We take pleasure in commending the attention 
of those who take a deep interest in intelligence from 
Europe, and who are anxious to have the spirit of it 
comprised in a weekly publication, to the ** New 
York Albion,” and the ‘“New York Truth Teller.” 
| The for mer is devoted exclusively to foreign intelli- 
gence and literature; the selections are made with an 
admirable judgment, and the vast variety of its con- 
tents, with the excellence of their character, render 
it one of the most valuable weekly publications that 
we are acquainted with. ‘The Truth Teller” is 


gives more accurate and detailed information of the 
various proceedings throughout that patriotie coun- 
try, than any similar publication of the day. 


The New York Commercial, in noticing the trage- 
dy of Julian, from the pen of Mr. Ingersoll, of this 
city, says,—‘* To prove, however, how little regard 
we pay to names, no matter how respectable, we 
must commence our notice of this dramatic perform- 
ance by stating that it is a failure, as the phrase lately 
has been, and now is; (a very mercantile and vile 
phrase, Polonius would call it.) It is a failure, whe- 
ther intented for the closet, or, as it now stands, the 
stage; though immeasurably worse plays have suc- 
ceeded, and had their hundred days of popularity on 
the latter. And yet, praying we may not incur the 
vengeance of the manes, and apologising, on the 
score of our ignorance, to the living, we think it the 
best dramatic effort that has been produced in Ame- 
rica. Perey’s Masque and Hadad were not intended 
for representation, and we know no others fit to be 
mentioned in the same day.” 


Weare glad to learn that the Southern Review is 
about to be resumed. 


The publisher of a small paper called the Rural 
Repository, offers a premium of twenty dollars for 
the best original tale, and one of five dollars for the 
best original poem, that may be forwarded to him 
at Hudson, N. Y. prior to the first of July next. 


A-writer in the Boston Centinel endeavours to 
identify Lord Chatham as the author of Junius, 


THE STUDY OF ANATOMY. 

Much interest has been excited in Boston and 
| other parts of Massachusetts, touching a bill before 
the legislature of that state to legalize the study of 
anatomy. At the session of that body in July last, 
acommittee was appointed in compliance with a sug- 
gestion emanating from the Governor to consider the 
subject and report at the present session. This com- 
mittee were not inactive, but made an able report, 
founded on the testimony of some of the ablest phy- 
sicians in the country, who declared themselves of 
the opinion that the ction of dead bodies was in- 
dispensable to the study of anatomy. The report 
occupies 118 pages in pamplilet form. The plan pro- 
posed is briefly that the municipal authorities of 
Boston, and of the several towns in the Common- 
wealth, be authorized to deliver any physician, re- 
gularly licensed, such dead bodies as may be requir- 
ed to be buried at the public expense, and which shall 
not be claimed by any one person, whether kin or 
acquaintance, within twenty-four hours after death. 
They at the same time recommend that the proviso 
authorizing the courts to dispose of the bodies of ex- 
ecuted criminals be repealed, and that the penalties 
for disinterring dead bodies should be increased. 

The views which enforce this suggestion are elo- 
quentiy given in the report, and it appears have been 
conclusive with the legislature, as the bill which ac- 
companied the report has been passed to a third 
reading by an almost unanimous vote. 

We have ma de this hasty notice of this matter, in 
order to introduce it to the attention of our physi- 
cians at home. It is admitted on all hands, that sub- 
jects for dissection are indispensable to a knowledge 
of the science refered to, and the apprehensions of 
Burkism, which have recently been entertained in 


devoted more especially to the affairs of Ireland, and | 


our sister city of New York, show the necéssity of 
some plan for avoiding the possibility of a recourse 
to such shocking outrages, whether fancied or real.’’ 


Bortvar.—The death of Bolivar, which has been 
officially announced in the newspapers, is an event 
generally to be deplored. He has died a martyr to 
patriotism and to the inconstant and turbulent dispo- 
sition of his own countrymen. Many have, in latter 
days, endeavoured to asperse hisname and to blacken 
his character; but now that he is no more to be en- 
vied by ambitious chiefs and rivals, his good deeds, 
his powerful mind, and his glorious patriotism, will 
be handed down as models by the citizens of South 
America. Cut off in the prime of life, (he is only 
about forty-eight or fifty years of age,) in the full 
vigour of his intellectual character, his memory will 
be deprived of the merit of those efforts which he 
undoubtedly would have made to effect the full esta- 
blishment of liberty and order in the republic of Co- 
lombia. In the character of a military chieftain, de- 
voted to the establishment of the independence of 
the South, his glory is full. He was the the master 
spirit of that band of patriots who started up, as it 
were by enchantment, in a despotic soil, and threw 
off the manacles of Spain. 

But the recovery of national independence is but 
a small portion of national existence. Free instiu- 
tions must be established—the supremacy of good 
laws guaranteed—public order restored—private 
rights respected—the civil take the precedence of 
the military. All these are still wanting ia Colom- 
bia, as well as in several other of the Soyth Ameri- 
can republics. Colombia is torn to pigtes by mili- 
tary factions. President Mosquera, ayeminent civi- 
lian, and the first negociator of those treaties which 
united the arms of the principal Southern Republics 
in repulsing the last attempts of Spain, became the 
victim of those military factions At this moment 
Colombia is divided into three or four military go- 
vernments, nominally under one head, but substan- 
tially distinct, independent, and hostile to each other. 
General Flores commands in the South—General 
Urdaneta in the Centre—and General Paez in Ve- 
nezuela. No other man but General Bolivar could 
have reconciled those differences-—no other man had 
the confidence of the nation. Attempts indeed had 
been made to deprive him of his well earned popu- 
larity—to represent him as an enemy to freedom; 
but just as his lofty and patriotic character was rising. 
above the feeble shafts of malignity at home and 
abroad, the Liberator of the South is arrested in his 
career, and laid by the hand of death in the cold and 
narrow house. He was the last of the three General 
Officers, all of whom are now dead, who conquered 
in the memorable victory of Ayachucho—viz. Boli- 
var, Cordova, and Sucre. 

The name of Bolivar will go down to posterity, 
associated with all that 1s Biiive, noble, patriotic, 
and enlightened. He committed some. blunders in 
his political career, but his devotion to freedom was 
questioned only by paltry malignity. His Bolivian 
Constitution was an error, which his subsequent ex- 
perience corrected. Asa military genius—as a great 
and energetic leader—the master mind of a mighty 
revolution—the spirit that directed the storm—he 
was without a rival or a compeer. After the inde- 
pendence of his own country was fully established, 
he failed, in some degree, in restoring order, law, 
and the arts of peace; but his failure may be attri- 
buted more to the discordant materials he had to 
work with—the ambition of military chiefs—the agi- 
tation and ignorance of the people—the convulsions 
and heavings of the popular mind after the storm. 
Now tbat Bolivar is gone, nothing may be expeeted 
in Colombia, for years to come, but a series of popu- 
lar dissentions, military insurrections, revolutions, 
and coumter-revolutions, as we have in Bucnos Ayres 
or Mexico. 


Rvssta axpd Potayy.—The Emperor Nicholas 
appears determined to crush the Poles at a single 
blow. He has empowered the celebrated Dicbitsch 
with the command of a powerful army with all the 
privileges of choice and manner of action. The 
most sanguine for the cause of liberty can scarcely 
look but with a hopeless eye upon the resistance 
which Russian Poland may make, Single handed, 
against the hordes that Nicholas is able to marshal 
for her overthrow. Allowing for the monarehical 
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predilections of the London Courier, the followi 
is a correct view of the case. : 


‘* We think the Poles are quite right in anticipat- 
ing the worst that can befall them, and in making 
preparations for resistance; but it is probable that 
the Emperor will not proceed to extremities, until 
he has had recourse to negotiation, for he cannot 
regard the Poles merely in the light of revolted sub- 
jects, with whom, according to the doctrine of abso- 
lute sovereigns, it would disgraceful to treat, 
whatever might have been the grievances which led 
them into rebellion. The Poles once formed an 
independent and honourable nation, and the Act of 
Partition, by which they were transferred to different 
masters, was, to say the least, an unholy one, which 
could not be binding upon the millions who were 
brought under its operation. Even Nicholas, abso- 
lute as he is, must make a distinction between the 
inhabitants of a country, to which he has no right, 
and mere Russian subjects; and he will, probably, 
be disposed from rectitude of principle, even though 
he may not see the necessity of moderation in the 
way of policy, to pay to the representations of the 
Poles the attention to which they are entitled. It 
must be confessed, however, that the situation in 
which the Emperor of Russia is placed by this revo- 
lution, is one of difficulty. A recognition of Polish 
independence, and the emancipation of so many mil- 
lions of subjects, are staggering requests to an abso- 
lute monarch, even without reference to other con- 
siderations; but these concessions, great as they are, 
might be calculated upon by those who have had 
opportunities of witnessing the prudence of the Em- 
peror’s conduct, and the kindness of his disposition. 
There are, however, many very important points 
involved in the request which the Poles make, with 
so much respect, to a sovereign whom they admire 
as a friend, although they do not choose to obey him 
as a master, and which they are resolved, it seems, 
to enforce if it be not yielded without hostilities. 
There are in Russia, as well asin Russian Voland—- 
in the Russian as well as in the Polish army—men 
of intellect and spirit, who have imbibed doctrines 
of freedom, an! who hold in horror the impious pre- 
tension to govern by divine right, under which so 
large a portion of the civilized globe is at this mo- 
ment suffering. If the right of the Poles to be free 
be revognised by the Emperor of Russia, will he not 
have immediately to answer demands for freedom 
among his own subjects’? If he cannot show to the 
satisfaction of the Poles that he is by divine right 
entitled to rule over a nation whose dismemberment 
had been resolved upon bya conclave of divine rights, 
how will he convince the intellectual part of his Rus- 
sian subjects, that, y the same tog of divine 
right, they are only the slaves of his absolute will, 
and are entitled tono voice in the government which 
rofesses to be, and, to do the 7 tebe of Russia 
justice, really is, as far asan absolute system can be, 
carried on for their benefit? If the rights of a people, 
no matter whether recently conquered, or the ances- 
tors of whom have acknowledged allegiance for een- 
turies, to dictate laws to the sovereign, be once ad- 
mitted in absolute countries, there will be an end to 
the great category; which, as Lafayette has correctly 
said, is now opposed to the principle of Constitu- 
tional Government in France and England. As far 
as human happiness and national prosperity can be 
promoted by an individual, the Emperor Nicholas 
is all that a nation can desire; but where education 
has made progress, men feel that it does not fairly 
belong to an individual to control the destinies of 
millions, and that asthe chances of having a good 
sovereign are, from t#@habits and pursuit of royalty, 
in addition to the ox@ifiary frailty of human nature, 
fearfully small in eomparison with those of a con- 
trary nature, it is the duty of a people to avail them- 
selves of the wisdom of their best informed and most 
Virtuous members, in the formation of laws and in- 
stitutions for the government of the whole, and the 
violation of which would be an act of treason by all 
in authority, even to the chief ruler: This is the 
fair and natural constitution of society; and many 
years, perhaps months, will not pass over ere it be 
recognised and acted upon bon gre ou mauvais gre 
in all conntries which have not now the advantage 
of a Constitution.” 


Mustachios are hit off in the following manner by 
a New York paper. 


The ridiculous fashion of wearing mustachios, 
which quite lately seemed to be confined to a few 
boys and dandies, is on the increase in this city; and 
one now, in the course of a walk in Broadway of a 
pleasant afternoon, will meet quite a number of young 
men who, but for the hairy argument in the negative 
upon their apper lips, might be mistaken for rather 
sensible looking persons. We cannot account for 
this growing fashion, unless the dandies, tired of 
being called smooth-cheeked and effeminate, are de- 
termined, in compliance with Hamlet’s advice, to 


*¢ Assume a virtue if they have it not,” 


and put ona show of manhood, instead of the “‘goose- 
look” which was lately the mode. 


Tagatricat.—The celebrated elephant, the Prin- 
cess of Siam, has arrived in our city, and made her 
debut with great success, at the Arch Street Theatre. 
The pieces in which she appears are exceedingly 
magnificent, and the docility and sagacity of the ani- 
mal are wonderful. , 
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The Chesnut Street Theatre has been flourishing 
abundantly for a few past weeks. Mr. Lamb’s be- 
nefit on Monday night, was a bumper. Miss Kelly 
has much enhanced her reputation during her last 
engagement, and Finn is a great favourite with the 
Philadelphia public. This establishment deserves 
to succeed, 

Walnut Sireet Theatre continues to prosper with 
its company of equestrians. 


SELECTIONS. 


FEMALE FASHIONS. 
NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY 183). 
From the World of Fashion. 


Hats and Bonnets.—The crowns of hats continue 
to be made small, always a little on one side, or 
rounded and close upon the ears. The brims have 
not altered in size: they are still made very wide. 
Velvet hats are generally lined with velvet; however, 
we see some lined with silk plush, and a few also 
composed entirely of this latter material; these last 
are trimmed with silk plush ornaments in the shape 
of cockscombs; they are bordered with blond, which 
is generally black. A simply elegant morning bon- 
net is composed of velvet or silk plush, and orna- 
mented with three ribands, which turn round the 
crown, and meeting in the centre of the front of the 
crown, they form a round rosette, with short ends. 
Hats of this simple form are not trimmed under the 
brim, their only ornament being brides edged with 
blond lace. 

Out-door Costume.—Nothing can be at once more 
elegant and more commodious than the mantle now 
m use, the sleeves of which are so contrived as never 
to rample those of the dress. We have observed, 
also, several very elegant ones in velvet and satin, 
lined with silk plush to correspond; the trimming 
turns back over the fronts, and forms a revers in 


centre at the bottom of the crown, the ends close to 
each other, and concealed by a small rosette. 

Velvet derets are rather more in favour than those 
of gauze or crape; they are also a little smaller. Be- 
rets are generally ornamented with feathers, white 
ones are most in favour; some, but very few, are 
trimmed with plumes of maradouts. 

The colours most in favour are 
rose colour, gold colour, crimson, 
nut, and violet. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
Visiting Dress.—A gown of printed 


n, lavender, 
rk blue, ches- 


Mornin 
gros de 
with light sprigs of flowers in different colours. Cor- 
sage a la vierge, finished round the top with a blue. 
satin fold arranged a revers. The sleeves are very 
full at the upper part, but diminish gradually in 
width from the elbow to the wrist, where they are 
fastened close to the arm by two gold buttons. A 
blue satin rowleau borders the upper edge of the 
hem, The canezou is of white reps Indienne; the 
back sits close to the shape, the front is disposed in 
longitudinal folds. Square collar of a large size.— 
Sleeve not so Jarge as in general, terminating in a 
cuff, which forms four points. ‘I'he hat is of straw 
coloured satin, trimmed under the brim, on the left 
side,“with a long white curled ostrich feather, which 
falls over it, and a knot of blue and white striped 
gauze riband at the base of the plume. Four os- 
trich feathers are arranged in a bouquet in front of 
the crown, and fall in different directions; one of 
them droops over the brim on the right side. The 
ceinture buckle and brooch are of massive gold. 

Dinner Dress.—A_ gold-coloured satin ion, the | 
corsage cut extremely low and square; plain behind, 
but disposed in regular plaits in front; a double fold 
of the same material falls over the bust. ‘The sleeves 
are excessively wide to the middle of the fore part 
of the arm, thence to the wrist they set quite close. 
A ceinture of veluurs veloutie, rose colour edged 
with blue. A chemisette of white tulle, bordered 
by blond lace, and of a square form, rises sufficiently 
high round the bust, to shade it ina very delicate 


the shape of a broken cone, which is cut in sharp 
dents. The collar and pelerine are of silk plush, and ; 
edged with superb black blond lace. 

Morning Dress. —High dresses and redingotes 
seem in nearly equal favour; the greater number of 
both are made without trimming. Some of the lat- 
ter are finished round the edge with ten or twelve 
pipings of the same material as the dress; they must 
not altogether exceed an inch in breadth. Generally 
speaking, in morning dress the corsage is made uni. 
The most novel sleeves are those that diminish gra- 
dually in size from the elbow to the wrist, where 
they fasten tightly to the arm; they have no cuffs. If 
a pelerine is worn, itis of a very large size, buttons 
in front, and is either untrimmed, or trimmed with 
blonde lace, 


Make and Materials of Half-dress.—The materials 
of half-dress are all of a very rich description, reps 
Indienne, plain and figured gros des Indes, gros des 
Tours, and satin: nothing is more elegant than the 
latter. High dresses trimmed above the hem witha 
rouleau of fur, or else finished round the bottom with 
a broad dias of velvet, which reaches to the knee, and 
a pelerine a collet, either cut in dents, ortrimmed with 
black blond lace, is a favourite style of morning vi- 
siting dress. 

Make and Materials of Dresses in Evening and 
Grand Costume.—Every day presents us with fresh 
novelties in silks and fancy gauzes, many of which 
are much in favour; erape, satin, and velvet are, how- 


| green riband. 


manner. ‘The head-dress is a black velvet Jeret, 
finished on each side under the brim with knots of 


A WEEK AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1829. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

The Mediterranean station, with its lovely climate, 
splendid relies of antiquity, and their accompanying 
host of classical recollections, in addition to the va- 
ried and romantic picture of human life, presented 
by the nations who inhabit its shores, forming a sin- 
gularly beautiful contrast with the more staid man- | 
ners and customs of our own isle, to. be met with in 
our garrisons at Gibraltar, Malta, and the Lonian Isl- 
ands, has always been one in high favour with the 
Navy. But ever since the ‘ untoward” event of 
Navarino, and the commencement of hostilities be- | 
tween Russia and the Porte, these lovely regions 


aples; the ground white, thickly strewed | choolboy’s recollection will, 


With but too many, classical enthusiasm in q sailor 
is rded as sheer affectation; but in a scene of un- 
rivalled beauty like this, with the Trojan plain com- 
manded by the lofty range of Ida before us; behind, 
the distant Mount Athos rearing its lofty head above 
the low lands of Lemnos and Tenedos; on our right 
the ruins of Alexandria of Troas, and Lemnos; on 
our left the entrance of the Hellespont, and the high 
lands of Imbras and Samothrace—add to the crowd 
of recollections which rush on the mind while gazing 
on this splendid panorama the magical effect of an 
oriental sunset, and in this spot the indulgence of a 
) rhaps, escape the im- 
putation of both pedantry and affectation. 

We weighed anchor early the following morning, 
and passed the castles at the mouth of the Helles- 
pont with alight breeze from the southward. With 
every stitch of canvass set, it was with difficulty that 
we made way against the strong adverse current. 
Amongst the crowd of souvenirs which rush on the 
mind in passing these celebrated states, we dwell 
with peculiar delight on the story of Leander, asso- 
ciated as it is with the name of our own Byron, who, 
it may be recollected, swam across it with an officer 
of the Salsette frigate. This feat of his lordship has 
been much blazoned, though without reason, for he 
did not attempt the most difficult part, which was to 
swim back again. 

Independent of the formidable castles which de- 
fend the entrance of the Hellespont, the guns of 
which are all ** a fleur d’eau,” there is an extensive 
system of batteries and redoubts on the heights near 
igeum and the opposite points of the Thracian 
Chersonnesus. As we reconnoitred with our glasses 
these formidable defences, we felt that, once in pos- 
session of the Russians, they would laugh to scorn 
the attempts of all Europe to dislodge them: even in 
the hands of the Turks, our squadron in 1807 found 
their position before them untenable. 

In the evening we passed the town of Gallipoli, 
and held on our course through the night across the 
Sea of Marmora; the wind freshening from the south- 
ward. At an early hour in the morning, we came 
in sight of the village of San Stefano, and the beauti- 
ful summer palace of the Sultan. “Ve could now de- 
scry from the deck the graceful minarets and sweli- 
ing cupolas of the capital. By eleven we rounded 
the Seraglio Point, and brought up in the Golden 
Horn opposite Galata. Then it was that a panorama 
of unrivalled loveliness burst upon our enraptured 
vision, of which no description, however florid and 
accurate, can convey an adequate idea. In the course 
of a long naval career, it has been my lot to visit at 
different periods most of the beautiful spots on the 


surface of the globe—the Bays of Genoa and Naples, 


the romantic Cintra, Rio de Janeiro, and the more 
distant Sydney; but, beautiful as they certainly are, 
they must yield the palm of superior loveliness to 
Constantinople. On the Asiatic side, a succession 
of beautiful country houses, surrounded by vines and 
beautiful gardens; on the left an arm of the sea 


have assumed an interest of a higher character, from 
the almost general impression that they were destin- | 
ed to become once more, to use an expression of | 
Admiral de Rigny’s, ‘‘ le theatre des grands evene- | 
mens;”—in fact, the strong reinforcements which | 
came out from England towards the middle of last 
year, and rapid concentration of our squadrons at 

ourla, all combined to give to this opinion of the 

lant admiral a strong colouring of probability. 
ntelligence ef the disasters of the Ottoman armies 
reached us in quick and rapid succession. First 


ever, upon the whole, the materials most recherche. 
A simple but very elegant style of evening dress is 
of crape, with the corsage either in crossed draperies 
or else trimmed with a double mantille of blond lace. 
Long sleeves arranged at the upper part in a double 
bouffont, the fullness diminishing gradually from the 
elbow tothe wrist. ‘The border should be adorned 
just above the hem, with ten or twelve very narrow 
satin folds. 


Corsazes ala Sevigne are also much in favour in 
evening dress; and F a ‘s are very much 
worn, particularly if the revers 1s a different material 
to the dress; as, for example, satin or! ecrape, velvet 
or satin. Whatever be the material of this ornament 


the jockies should correspond. 
Baill Dresses.—Some of the most novel are com- 


corresponding in colour with the plush. The band 
of the short sleeves is also trimmed with fringe. 
A*white 
quets, the flowers in white beads, and the leaves in 
, silk. A torsade of white beads, and green eor- 
onets marks the upper edge of thehem. The cor- 
sage isin crossed drapery, trimmed with the same 
kind of torsade. 
_ Head Dresses.—-Blond lace caps are in great favor 
in evening dress; the uwst elegant are formed by a 
single large scarf of white blond lace gathered at the 
crown of the head, and sustained in frout by a wreath 


- head, and tae ends of the searf fall on the shonl- 
ers. 

_ Crape hats trimmed with flowers; and blond lace, 
instead of ribands, have a very light’and tasteful 
effect. Sorue satin hats are trimmed with nends 
formed of a band of velvet edged with blond lace.— 
If short feathers are used, they are placed on a bou- 


queton one side. Long plumes are placed in the’ 


gauze dress is embroidered in small bou- | - 


of flowers, a small satin rouleau marks the round of | 


came the capture of Silistria; next, Diebitsch had 
| out-manceuvved the Grand Vizier, and nearly de- 
| stroyed his army before Chumla. Ere we had well 
| digested these bulletins, we heard that the formida- 
ble chain of the Balkan was passed, that the northern 
eagle floated in lordly pride along the towers of 


stretching far up into Europe, in the middle of which 
stands the tower of Leander; while from the Euro- 
pean shore rises Byzantium in gorgeous magnhifi- 
cence, avast amphitheatre of reddish-coloured build- 
ings, beautifully intermingled with trees and the dark 
domes of the mosques and bazaars, above which rises 
the lofty minarets, surmounted with the emblem of 


out in distinct relievo frora the transparent dark-blue 
sky. But enough of description. On landing at 
Galata, the illusion produced on the mind by a dis- 
tant view immediately vanishes. Such a compound 
of filth and wretchedness [ never beheld. I was only 
astonished that the plague should ever cease its ra- 
vages in its narrow streets. At Pera the vision 
brightened, thoughthe appearance of this celebrated 
Frank quarter atly disappointed us. Its finest 
featurcs are its barracks and cemeteries; the latter 


| Adrianople, and that for the first time a Cossack 
 Stamboul itself. Sailors are seldom profound poli- 
ticians; they rarely take the trouble of diving bene .a 
the surface of any thing save of their own ebe:nent; 
though in the present instance they enter ined an 
| opinion with many others who had the advantage of 
being nearer the fountain-head of affairs, that Great 
Britain would not be a silent spectator of the game of 
war, or passively submit to the completion of the 
darling plans of Russian ambition now in full deve- 


high-bred courtliness of manner had rendered them 
universa) favourites. 

For some time subsequent to this event, we had 
been stationed at Smyrna, passing our time most 
agreeably in this petit Paris du Levant, and losing 
our hearts to the beautiful Smyrnotes, whose lovely 
countenances heightened by the effect of their beau- 
tiful and classical head-dresses, rendered them in 
‘our eyes most bewitching objects, when we received 
orders to carry on despatches to Constantinople. 
For any other spot, at the moment, I should have 
quitted Smyrna with undisguised reluctance; but the 
attrait of a visit to the Ottoman eapital was sufficient 
to overpower every lingering feeling of regret. Bid- 
ding, therefore, adieu to cur fair friends, to whom 
we promised on our return a copious budget of news 
from Pera, we sailed at daybreak on the morniig of 
the ——, and after encountering a tramontana and 
strong adverse current, came te an anchor on the 
evening of the third day of our de 


dos, with a far-famed Trojan plain abreast of us. 


parture off Tene- | 


are indeseribably beautiful. Barbarous though we 


hurra had been heard almost at the very gates of old | style the Turks, how far superior are they in this 


point tothe more civilized Europeans! There is an 
exquisite feeling of delicacy and religious respect for 
the dead, evinced by this people in the construction 
of their beautiful cemeteries, which must command 
our warmestadmiration. Aware that our stay would 
be extremely short, we made the necessary disposi- 
tions for making the most of it. Asa preliminary 
measure, we en d an Italian ‘‘cicerouc” whom 
we fell in withat aninn in Pera. On the following 


posed of white crape, trimmed round the border | lopment. Some feelings of this kind appeared to morning we pulled round the Seraglio Point to see 
with a dias band of silk plush, either rose-colour or | have taken possession of the minds of Count Heyden | the Sultan going in state to the mosque of the Sultan 
lilac; a small collar falling over en schall upon the | and his Russians; for, ou a sudden they kept aloof Achmet. The cortege was splendid, and realized 
corsage, is trimmed with avery light chenille fringe, | from us, a circumstance we all regretted, for their | to the fullest extent all my preconceived ideas of 


‘oriental pomp and magnificence. Mahinoud was 
' mounted ona beautiful Ardvian, and rode on without 
_easting a look either to right orleft. It was impos- 
; sible to on this extraordinary man without 4 
deep feeling of interest and admiration. Nurtu 
|in adversity, unawed by the experience of the past, 
fieree and bloody insurrection at home, or foreign 
| aggression fram without, with an admirable single- 
ness of purpose and unshaken firmness, he those 
his system of reform. I confess, 41 am one of those 
who wish him success, A fine spectacle he certain- 
ly presents; and bloody and terrific as have been some 
acts of his career, it would be ungenerons not to give 
full weight to bis peculiar position - counte- 
nance of the Sultan wore an expression OF sternness 
and hauteur almost bordering on ferocity, heighten- 
ed by the most piercing pair of black eyes Lever be- 
held. - Of his figure we could not judge, robed as it 
was in the ample folds of oricntal costume. 

To one aceustomed to the monotony of European 
towns, the first view of Constantinople protuces a 


the Moslem faith, the crescent; the whole standing — 
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singular effect on the SS certainly, from 
its novelty. The crowds of people from cifferent 
nations, in their various and picturesque costumes, 
who swarm its narrow streets and lanes—the absence 
of horses and wheeled carriages—a melancholy and 
desolate air which pervades every thing, interrupted 
by ah incessant notse of hammers and files, which 
like many Portuguese towns, distinguish Stumboul— 
present to the eye of the stranger a picture unique in 
its kind, ey: when the first charm of novelty had 
worn off, L think disgust would rapidly succeed. 
Our cicerone now led us to the seraglio, into the first 
court of which we penetrated: there Was as usual 2 
display of human heads. An air of desolation and 
melancholy seemed to hang over the vast area, the 
scene of so many bloody wagedies. A few Turks 
were lounging about with a listless air, which singu- 
larly contrasted with the hungry looks which a pack 
of half-starved dogs directed towards the human 
heads in the niches above them. 

We made a hasty tour of the old town. The re- 
mains of antiquity greatly disappointed our expecta- 
tions. Gibbon we set down asa ‘*romancier.” San 
Sophia, in external appearance, is decidedly infe- 
rior to the mosque of the Sultan Achmetand several 
others. Althouglithe late events have infused into the 
character of the haughty Osmanlisa certain degree 
of courtesy towards foreigners, hitherto unknown, 
we ventured not to penetrate into the intetior of any 
of the mosques. Most travellers complain of annoy- 
ance from the canine race, which infest the streets of 
Constantinople, Iknow not whether the complexion 
of the times had infected,these animals, but we cer- 
tainly did not experience the annoyance which the 
complaints of all visiters to the Ottoman capital had 
led us, to expect. 

Every officer of the ship feeling the greatest anxi- 
ety to lionize this celebrated. capital, 1 was obliged 


Turkish language to order some cups of (in Turkey) | 


this delicious beverage, and its usual accompaniment 
the pipe. One of our party preferred a cigar, which 
he was proceediag to ignite, when he was politely 
presented with a small amber*tabe by an officer of 
tacticoes seated near us. The Turks, votaries as 

they are of tobacco, never allow its aromatic leaf to 
come in contact with their lips, Our companion, in 
return, handed his cigar-case to the officer, who help- 

‘ed himself, returning, to our astonishment, his ac- 

' knowledgments in very good French. Our new ac- 

| quaintance, we found, had been for some time an at- 

‘ taché to the ‘Turkish embassy at Paris. He had only 

| returned to the capital a few days before from Chum- 

| la. Contrasted with former periods, he said, every 

"thing wore an air of the deepest gloom at Constanti- 

-nople. We ventured to ask his opinion as to the 

_ probable success that would attend the extensive sys- 

tem of reform projected by Mahmoud, and already 

in partial operation: he answered with an ominous 
shake of the head. ‘Fhe vices which are eating the 
vast edifice of the Turkish empire to the very core 
are of too inveterate a character tp be reformed by 

‘mortal hand. Even though it were practicable, he 

added, the ambitious Muscovite would mar the exe- 


our friend’s opinions, was decidedly unfavourable to 
‘the Russians, whom he regarded with mingled feel- 
| ings of hatred and distrust. 
| We all regretted that our neg departure would 
"prevent. our cultivating his acquaigtance, from whom 
_we should have doubtless derived much curious and 
_ valuable information relative to hig interesting coun- 
‘try. The press has lately teenmed nauseam” 
with productions on Turkey, forming an ‘‘ olla po- 

dvida” of conflicting and contig statements 
that must satisty the most superfigial reader that the 
Turks have hitherto reraained totally impervious to 


‘cut a most sorry figure. The firing was rapid and | 


to take my turn of duty on board, and thus lost two | the eye.of European scrutiny. Of the domestic eir- 
valuable days. On the morning of the fifth day, I | cle of this sicgular people, we literally know litle 
started with a party on a trip up the Bosphorus to | more than of the interior of the moon: their external 
Therapia, where the Sultan was encamped with his ! features are alone familiar to us, and picturesque and 
favourite tacticoes. Nothing could surpass the | splendid are they in the extreme. In Turkey, we 
loveliness of the scenery on either side the strait.| travel back, as it were, into rémote antiquity; at 
The defences from the city to the castles at the | every step we discover traces of the primitive ages 
mouth are extremely formidable, and had been late- | of mankind, venerable from their antique character, 
ly strengthened, in expectation of an attempt on the | and interesting from their singulag and beautiful con- 

art of the Russians. A British squadron of simi- | trast with the manners of Westefn Europe. With 
ar force to Admiral Grey’s would most certainly all its vices, there is in the Turkish character a na- 
have made a dash: he would have had the advantage | tive innate dignity which inspires respect, mingled 
of a strong current, which more oy Duckworth had.; at the same time with many traifs well worthy the 
to contend against in forcing the Dardanelles. The , imitation of their more polished ngighbours. I leave 
Turkish encampment. with its various-coloured tents | it to politicians to decide whethed Europe would be 
had a most picturesque appearance. Nothing could.| a gainer by their being driven ftom its shores; but 
be more beautiful than the scite chosen for it. We | as the tall and graceful minarets pf Stamboul were 
were unfortunately disappointed in getting aglimpse receding from our view, | venture! to indulge in the 
of Mahmoud, whom we had been led to'expect we | hope, that, should fate ever again lead me to its 
should have found engaged in his favourite oecupa- | walls, 1 might not behold the Crescent of Mahomet 
tion of manuvring the tacticoes. ‘here were as- | replaced by the Eagle of the North. 
sembled at ‘Therapia at the moment of our visit se- = 
Lake | From the New York Constellation, 

ancers and artillery; the material of the la ee- its: 
ably surprised 8 on the whole the tacticoes, to | NEW YORK PETTIFOGGERS. 
an eye accustomed to the beauty of European troops, New Yorn, January 20, 1831. 
Dear Tim,—lIn my lust letter [told you man- 
well concentrated, but in every other point they | aged to keep out of jail, tho ong feller wied plagy 
struck me as miserably deficient. Nothing can well , hard to put me in. i guess I wag lawer enuff to cast 
be more ungraceful than the uniform of these new him twice, tho he was a lawer tod and a pretty slip- 
troops. Many grave writers have attempted to im- | pery one into the bargin. ‘The ‘first time he spelt 
pute the to the military reforms of the my name in the writ ‘Timbletoes, and upset him 
Sultan toa bigeted attachment to the ancient cos- there, cause it was noname of mine. The nexttime 
tumes; for my own part, I am inclined to ascribe it he want on the spot and the justas faulted him—so 
to.a very different cause—to the existence of that all- you see I’ve half a mind to stick upa shingle as Tur- 
ruling passion, vanity. The ‘Turks are a people pas- | ney at Law, if there want so plagy many of them here 


sionately fond of dress, and their standard of taste is | already—they’re as thick as flies round a bung-hole. | 


certainly fixed at an elevated point. With them, | When any body axes me what business Mr. Sucha- 
rank, privilege, caste, are all designated by the co- | one isin, and 1 don’t know, I always tell them he’s 


lour or cut of aturban, A more dashing uniform 
would, I am convineed, have rendered the service 
nore popular.. What young effendi would exchange 


his graceful turban, richly embroidered vest, scarlet | 


pantaloons, and cashmere girdle, with its richly 
mounted * handgar,” for the red scull-cap and un- 
faartial costume of the tacticoes? Were an order 
issued from the Horse Guards, conceived in the eco- 
nomical spirit of a Hume, to dress our guards ** a la 
Tacticoturque,” almost every officer in the brigade 
would, I feel confident, sell out in disgust. ‘The 
dashing uniforms of some of our staff-officer. excited 
the admiration of the young ‘Turks; with whom, as 
with our young dandies in the. west, there is magic 
in the glitter of an epaulette, and music in the jin- 
gle of a spur. Notwithstanding their defective or- 

nization, these new troops behaved extremely well 
ithe field,and on several oceasions gallanuy charged 
the Russian infantry at the point of the bayonet. 
There is much yet to be effected. The Ottoman army 
hag neither commissariat, hospital, or general staff: 


and they have yet to acquire the two most difficult 


points of the military art—that of directing, and the 
still more difficult one of subsisting large masses. 
We returned at a late hour on board, delighted with 
our excursion. 

We had but one day left, and there was yeta great 
deal to be seen; but the wonders both of nature and 
art, which envich-this celebrated capital, have been 
too often described to need a repetition. Afterper- 
ambulating the bazaars and bezentiens, tired with 
our walk, we entered a Turkish cafe. A cafe Tur- 
que has nothing in common with similar establish- 
ments in Europe but the name. They are circular 
buildings, generally with a porch. Elevated tables 
are ranged along the sides, covered with carpets or 
mats, on which the Turks sit smoking, or sipping 
their coffee. We were sufficiently masters of the 


_alawer, aud more than half the time I’m right. 
‘There are a good many tricks of these New York 
petty foggers to get business. !ll jist tell you one 
or two, aud see what you say to ’em. They don’t 
_borde in any place more than a month, but keep 
| shifting about from one honse toanother. ‘This you 
see is to make acquaintanees.. But my idee is the 
shoyter time some of ’em stay the better—cause 
why? don’t they sometimes. run up a long score 
at their laudlady’s, and then run off and forget to pay 
her. ‘That’s trueas a sarmunt, as my nameisEnoch, 
and the worst on’t is you mightas well try to squeeze 
milk out of a hen’s nest,.as to sue these ere petty 
foggers and get any thing but a judgment—a dara of 
a scent would I give for all the judgments agin ’em. 
One of these same land sharks—as the sailers call 
’em—came to my landlaty’s with his wife and nine 
children and one at the breast—as the eatechism says 
of John Rogers’ woman. Well I guess they stade 
-with us three or four weeks when Xf rs. Fritter told 
hita she wanted some money. ‘Uhe feller was hop- 
ing mad and said he guessed he’d Jeave the house 
if she dunned him at that rate. The old lady stuck 
to him and would’nt take no for an answer. Sothe 
lawer finding it was no use to palaver, pulled in his 
horns ancidat the last promised to pay her as soon as 
he got the costs on some chancery business. I 
thought then Ide give a litule bit of my advise to the 
old lady, for I hate to see the women folks inaposed 
on,so [told her if he’d got to wait for chance business 
till he could pay his borde, 1 guessed she’d haye to. 
wait for it till christmas. The old Jady thought I 
was right and said she would’nt wait no longer 
and then he said he’d pay 
morning he did’nt come down to. breakfast with his 
wife or none of his children. ‘So after waiting awhile 
Mrs. Fritter sent up to call them, aad by the hoky! 
the whole concarn had cleared out as-slick as a 


to-morrow—but next! 


whistle. ‘However the old lady was glad on’t and 
| thought she got off plagy cheap, as she was afeard 
he might stick to her all winter. 
Some of these fellers get agood deal out of the 
sailers. Whenever a vessel comes in they have 
| somebody on the lookout for them atthe sailer board- 
ing houses, an@ then if their capten hasn’t treated 


_ them like lords all the voyage, they bring a suit for. 


_saltand buttery. First thing the capten knows down 
comes a constable with a warrant and less than no 
time takes him up to the mareen court in the cellar 
of the City Hall. There the whole crew, Tom, 
Dick and Harry, the nigger cook, and their land- 
lord are all assembled, and they all swear to pret 
much what the lawer tells ’°em. Some folks tal 
about Jake Barker’s and his conspiracy—tho I dont 
believe a word on’t for Jake said himself he was off 
to Nantucket sheep shearing when they sheared the 
banks here—I believe a plagy sight worse conspira- 
.cy cases happens here every day just to fleece shi 
masters out of their money and for what think you! 
to recompense the sailer fora beating if he happen- 
ed to get one, nothing like it, the whole they recov- 
er is pocketed by the lawers and landlords... Now 
I aint joking, for I’ve seen all this with my own eyes 


| cution. I could not help remarking, that the bias of | and Lsay something ought to de done, else these ere 


lawers will play the very but I dont like to 
swear about it and so good by till the next. 
ENOCH TIMBERTOES. 
P. S. I wish you’d send me on a pair of cow 
hides, the walking is plagy sloshy here. E, “I, 


HISTORICAL. 


During the war of the Revolution, the inhabitants 
in the northern parts of Pennsylvania, and on the 
southern borders of New York, were much harassed 
and disturbed by Indian tribes then inhabiting west 
New York. Instigated by British emissaries, the 
Indians came unawares upon the peaceful settler, de- 
stroyed his crop, burnt his dwelling, murdered his 
family, or carried them off to linger out a sad life in 
hopeless captivity;—these irruptions became so fre- 
quent and annoying, that, in the year 1779, the Com- 
mander in Chief issued an order for a detachment 
under the command of General Sullivan, to proceed 
to New York, in order to destroy the Indian villages 
and stores. ‘The place of rendezvous was Lancaster, 
Penn. and the soldiers were mostly of the middle 
states. ‘The movements and proceedings of this re- 
solute band were planned with judgment, and exe- 
cuted with promptitude and decision; and slthough 
they suffered incredible hardships, yet they succeed- 
ed in driving the Indians trom their wigwams 
and lurking places, and in destroying their villages 
and corn-fields. As there were no roads in that 
country, at so early a period, they followed the course 
of the Susquehauna, marching as near the shore as 
possible, and were often in great danger both by 
and water. From the upper branches of the Susque- 
hanna, they turned west into New York, passed 
along the northern margin of her celebrated and 
beautiful lakes, and continued their march, uutil they 
arrived at the Genessee village, situated upon the 
Genessee river. And here their labours terminated, 
this being the principal rallying point of she savages 
in that quarter.. A simultaneous feeling of enthusi- 
asm and admiration seems to have animated the, sol- 
diers in their march across this fine country; they 
spake of its future greatness and prosperity; talked 
of the beautiful villages that.would one day embellish 
the shores of the Lakes, and some even.ventured to 


nect them together. 
About five years since, while.a resident fora short 


Col. Hubley, one of the officers in the above men- 
tioned expedition of 1779, was put into the hands of 
the writer of this article. It commences at Wyom- 
ing, and is continued with great care and precision, 
until their return. It contains a circumstantial de 
tail of their proceedings cach day, their marches, 
and remarks respecting the country of the Indians. 
It isalso enriched by sketches, hastily made with a 


the Indian huts. It is written in a plain, unaf- 
fected style, and probably intended by the writer for 
his own use. 


contains an account of an entertainment given, while 
the army was on its return, at their encampment 
near the junction of the Cayuga and Tioga rivers. 
Saturday, September 25, 1779.—In consequence 
of the accession of the king of Spain to the American 
Alliance, and the generous proceedings of the pre- 
sent Congress, in augmenting the subsistence of the 


the officers of each brigade, with five gallons spirits 
each, to be delivered to them respectively, thereby 
giving them an opportunity to testify their joy on the 
occasion. Inthe evening the whole army was drawn 
up and fired a feu de joie, thirteen being first-dis- 
charged. The.Infantry theh commenced a running 
firethrough the whole line, which being repeated a 
second time, the whole army then gave three cheers, 
viz: ene for the United States of America, one for 
Congress, and one for our new ally, the king of Spain. 

The army being then discharged, Gen. Handy with 
the officers of his brigade, attended by the officersof 
the park artillery, repaired to a bower erected for 
that purpose, where the fatted bullock was served up, 
(dressed in different ways.) ‘The whole seated them- 
selves on the ground around the same, which afford- 


ed them a most agreeable repast, the officers being 


very jovial, and the evening was spent in great mirth 
and jollity. 

Alter dinner the following toasts were drank, the 
drums and fifes playing at intervals, viz:— 

1st. The thirteen states and their sponsors. 

2d. The Honourable, the American Congress, 

$d. General Washington and the American army. 

4th. The Commander in Chief of the western ex- 
pedition. 

5th. The American Navy. 

6th. Our faithful Allies, the united houses of 
Bourbon. 

7th. May the American Congress: andher legis- 
lative representatives, be endowed with virtue and 
wisdom, and may her independence be as firmly es- 
tablished as the pillars of time. 

8th. May the citizens of Americaand her soldiers 
be ever unanimous in the support of each other. 

9th. May altercation, discord, and every degree of 
fraud, be totally banished from the peaceful shores of 
America. 

10th. May the memory of the brave Lieut. Boyd 
and the soldiers under his command, who were hor- 
ribly murdered by the inhuman savages, or by their 
more barbarous and detestible allies the British and 
Tories, the 13th inst. be ever dear to his country. 

1ith. An honourable peace to America, or a per- 
petual war with her evemies. 

12th. May the kingdom of Ireland merit a stripe 
in the American standard. 

13th. May the enemies of America be metamor- 
phosed into pack horses, and sent on a western ex- 
pedition against the Indians. 


From the Life and Adventures of Giovani Finati. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


‘¢ While some of the Mamelukes were encamped 
about Minieh, a thief set his mind upon camying off 
the horse and wearing apparel of one of their beys; 
and with thisintention contrived, in the dead of the 
night, to creep, unperceived, within thefent, wheres 
as it was winter time, embers were burning, and 
showed the rich clothes of the bey dying close at 
hand. The thief, as he squatted down by the fire, 
drew them softly to him, and put them all on; and 
then, after filling a pipe and lighting it, went delibe- 
rately to the tent door, and, tapping a groom, who 
was sleeping near, with the pipe end, made a sign to 
him for the horse, which stood piquetted in front. It 
was brought—he mounted—and rode off. On the 
morrow, when the clothes of the bey could no where 
+ be found, no one could form a conjecture as to what 
had become of them, until the groom, on being ques- 
tioned, mentioned to his fellow servants that their 
master was not yet returned from his ride, and told 
them how he had suddenly called for his horse in the 
night, which at last seemed to give some clue to what 
had really happened. Upon this, the bey, anxious 
to recover his horse, as well as curious to ascertain 
the particulars, ordered it to be published abroad, 
that, if the person who robbed him would, within 
two days, bring back what he had taken, he should 
not only be freely pardoned, but should receive also 
the full value of the animaland of the suit of clothes. 
Relying on the good faith of this promise, and pos- 
sibly, too, not a little vain of his exploit, the Arab 
presented himself and brought his booty,.and the 
bey also, on his part, punctually kept his word.— 
But since, besides the leak there was something in 


the transaction that placed the bey in rather a ludi- 


| erous light, it went hard with him to let the rogue 
predict that a canal would, sooner or later, con- depart so freely, and he seemed to be considering 
| 


time at Lancaster, Penn. the manuscript journal of | 


what he should do; so that, tojgain time, he was con- 
tinaally asking over and ovém™figain fresh and more 
circumstantial accounts of the Manner in whieh the 
stratagem had been conducted: the other was too 
crafty not to perceive that no good might be prepar- 
ing for him, and began to feel anxious to get safe 
aut of the scrape; he showed no impatience, how- 
ever, but entered minutely énto every detail, aecom- 

anying the whole with a great deal of correspond- 
ing action; at one time sitting down by the fire, and 


pen, of their camps the courses of the rivers, and | 


The tollowing is an extract from the Journal. It. 


making belief as though he were slyly drawing on 
the different articles of dress, so as to throw the bey 


himself, and.all who saw and heard him, into fits of 
_ laughter. 


When he came at last to what concerned the horse, 
‘It was,” he said, * brought to me, and I leaped upon 
his back;’ and so in effect flinging himself again into 
the saddle, and spurring the flanks sharply with the 
stirrup-irons, he rode off with all the money that he 
had received for the animal in his pocket, and had 

ot much too far during the first moments of surprise 
for any of the bullets to take effect that were fired at 


him in his flight;and nothing further wasever heard 
officers and men of the army, Gen. Sullivan ordered | 


five head of the best cattle, viz: one for the use of | 


of him or the horse. The nightly instances of pil- 
lage in our camp happened sometimes.under cireum- 
stancesof scarcely less impudence and hazard, though 
they might not present any thing quite so entertain- 
ing as this to the reader; and we were so constant] 

reeeiving fresh warnings to be upon our guard, that 
at last the watching for thieves became an essential 
and prominent part of military duty, and the num- 
bers caught or killed were very considerable. Among 
so many victims of our vigilance, there was one, at 
,least, who was innocent, and I regret to add, that he 
fell by.my hand. It was my week of service, and I 
occupied, with the six soldiers who were under me 

a tent that stood a little apart from most of the others; 
here, one morning before daylight, while the rest 
were sleeping, I got out of bed, and was keeping 
watch, when the binbashee, or sergeant of the tent, 


that happened to be the nearest to us, havi 
softly forwards from it toa short distance (as it seis 
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was his constant practice an hour before sunrise, ) 
was there kneeling, and silently saying his prayers, 
a custom so litUle general, and especially at that hour, 
among soldiers, that I do not recollect to have seen 
itobserved by any other, either before or since. All 
that I could discern was what seemed a human form, 
crouching towards the ground, and occasionally mov- 
ing, for there was not light enough to distinguish 
the precise posture, much less the identity of the 
rsun. My mind, strongly prepossessed with the 
idea of thieves, entertained no doubt at all that this 
aust be one of them, and therefore reaching for my 
loaded gun as quietly as I could, I discharged it at 
the object. It took effect in a mortal part, and the 
oor man fell upon his face without « groan. I in- 
stantly ran forward, with my sabre in my hand, to 
make a trophy. of his head, and so to secure my re- 
ward from our commander. But what was my as- 
tonishment and horror, when I found that instead of 
a robber, L had killed my friend and fellow-soldier! 
Bitterly did I ery over his body, and was at first so 
engrossed by the remorse and sorrow which I felt 
for the rash act, that I never once thought of the dan- 
gers to which it would expose me.” 


THE MORMONITES. 


The Painesville, Ohio, ‘Telegraph, has an interest- 
ing paragraph with respect to these fanatics, believers 
in the Golden Bible. ‘Their number in the vicinity 
of Painesville is said to be fourhundred. We quote 
the following from an editorial article in the Tele- 

raph: 

4 They have recently received an additional reve- 
lation from the prolitic prophet, Smith, which is 
ogee understood to say that Kirtland is within 
the preeinets of the holy land; but: by others is said to 
mean Only that in that town will be a great gathering 
of mighty multitudes, preparatory to their westward 
general migration. ‘They are therefore admonished 
to sell no mere of their possessions, but rather pur- 
chase, lest there shall not be room for the faithful. 
‘The admonition, however, arrived too late, as they 
have but fifty acres left, and the land holders refuse 
to sell to them, 

They profess toreceive sensible demonstrations of 
the presence of the Deity. A few days sincea young 
man gave information to some of his brethren thathe 


was about to receive a message from heaven. ‘They. 


— to the spot designated, and there, as they 
solemnly assert, a letter descended from the skies 
and fell into the hands of the young man.—The pur- 

ort was to strengthen his faith and inform him that 

e would soon be called to the ministry. They de- 
clared their solemn belief that this letter was written 
in heaven by the finger of God. ‘The style of writing 
was the round Italian, and the letters of gold. The 
favoured youth immediately attempted to copy the 
communication, but as fast as he wrote the letters of 
the original disappeared until it entirely vanished. 
It is alleged that some of them have received white 
stones promised in the 2d chapter of the Revelations. 
Such of them as have ‘‘the spirit” will declare that 
they see a white stone moving about the upper part 
of the room and will jump and spring for it, until 
one more fortunate than the others catches it, but he 
alone ean see it. Others however profess to hear it 
roll across the floor. ‘These two stories and others 
of a similar character are told by them with solemn 
asseverations of their truth. 

Among them isa man of colour, a chief man, who 
is sometimes seized with strange vagaries, and odd 
conceits. The other day he is said to have jumped 
twenty-five feet down sh bank into a tree top 
without injury. He sometimes fancies he can fly. 

In Chardon, one man has torn away all the parti- 
tions of the lower part of a good two story dwelling- 
house. Here a large number live together. ‘The 
food, consisting of meat and vegetables, it is said, 
are placed on the table in a large pan, which is the 
whole table furniture. From this every inmate 
takes a piece of meat and a potato in his hand and 
devours them as he walks about the room. As to 
matters of apparel, and indeed other things, where 
any one wants what he has not, he takes it any where 


in the family where he can find it unoceupied. All 


things are common.” 


BROUGHAM. 


Inthe Weekly Review made by the London Spec- 
tator of the proceedings in the British Parliament, 
we find the following account of a singular proposi- 
tion made in the House of Lords on the 6th of De- 
cember, ‘and of the humorous turn given to the debate 
by Lord Brougham: | 

Travelling Committee to the West Indies.—Lord 
Napier took oceusion, last night, of a petition from 
Edinburgh, to renew his suggestion for the appoint- 
ment of a travelling committee of the House of Peers, 
to proceed to the West Indies, and amt the actual 
condition of the n s there. His Lordship also 
renewed the proffer of his services to act as one of 
such a committee. 

Earl Stanhope suggested, that if such a committee 
were appointed, the Lord Chancellor should be one 
of its members. 

He said so, because that noble and: learned lord 
had actually declared that he considered the subject 
of negro slavery to be a subject of paramount impor- 
tance. This was not the time for him’ to argue 
against that paradox of the noble and learned lord; 
for paradox surely it was, to say that it was a niatter 
of paramount importance to look after a distant farm, 
when their own house was on fire. 


Lord Brougham explained what he meant by 
‘*paramount importance.” 

‘*T meant, that let our distress be eyer so great, 
let the disturbances which prevail at home be ever 
so much to be deplored, still it is the province of a 
wise, and, permit me to add, of a just government, 
to fulfil the duty of justice rather than of merey; 
and I call that a subject of paramount. importance 
which involves the fulfilment of the sacred duty of 
justice—a duty that is never to be evaded, and the 
non-performance of which can never be excused by 
any condition of unhappiness, nQ matter how great, 
at home. [Cheers.] Well, my Lords, so much 
for the use of the epithet which has seandalized the 
correct and critical judgment of the noble Earl”— 
(Laughter. ] 

After alluding, in his humorous way, to the possi- 
ble inconvenience to the suitors in Chancery from the 
Lord Chancellor’s new occupation of chairman to 
an ambulatory committee in the West Indies, Lord 
Brougham proceeded. 

**f will tell the noble Earl candidly, that whether 
I go or stay will depend very much upon who are to 
go with me, Let me ask the noble Earl if he in- 
tends to make oue of the party; and if he do, whether 
I may calculate upon the pleasure of hearing seven 
or eight speeches from him, upon the same subject, 
—they must be upon the same subject,—in the space 
of every four and twenty hours; all of them as enter- 
taining and as instructing as histhree or four speeches 
made upon the presentation of a petition, and having 
as little connexion whatever with the subject of dis- 
cussion? [Cheers and much Jaughter.] I wish to 
know, before I decide, whether | am to enjoy the 
pleasure of such intellectual amusements. I wish to 
know whether the noble Earl will take care to get 
himself embarked in the same bottom as myself, for 
that is essential; I therefore put it to the noble Earl 
whether he is ready to give me security that he will 
go in the same ship with me, and undertake to de- 
bate every thing that occurs on the voyage, and that 
does not occur on the voyage,—whether the noble 
Earl will thus debate, and whether, moveover, he 
will carry on that debate in that feeble voice* of 
which he complained last night. [Loud and general 
laughter, and eries of ‘No, no,’ from Ear] Stanhope. } 
I beg the noble Earl’s pardon; he certainly said last 
night, that ‘he raised his feeble voice, and wished 
to express forcibly;’ such were the noble Earl’s epi- 
thets. It is not for me to say whether the noble 
Earl in his speech attended to that definition which 
un eminent eritic has given of fine writing, and which 
the noble Earl will probably see, is equally applica- 
ble to fine speaking, namely ,‘apt words in apt places;’ 
it is not for me, my lords, to say whether the noble 
Earl attended to this definition, or whether he put 
the epithets in the wrong places, fixing ‘feeble’ where 
‘forcible’ ought to have been, and ‘forcible’ where 
‘feeble’ would have been more appropriate—[ Much 
laughter}—it is not, I say; my Lords, for me to pro- 
nounce on this matter, but such were most assuredly 
the epithets of the noble Earl; and as he has been so 
hypereritical upon one of my epithets, he cannot 
surely complain of my turning critic upon his.— 
{Cheers and laughter. ] 

Well, then, my Lords, as I was saying, will the 
noble Earl give me good and sufficient security that 
he willembark himself in the ship with myself—i 
will not insist upon the same cabin—[{Laughter]— 
that he will speak during the voyage such speeches 
as he speaks here, with the same iteration, in the 
same feeble tone, and with the same agreeable ab- 
sence of argument? [Much laughter. | Will the 
noble Earl, I say, secure-to me well anc sufficiently 
and legally, these advantages—all these advantages, 
for { will abate none of them? [Laughter.] If the 
noble lord will, and will inform me also who the 
others are who are to go with us—how we are to 
voyage, and what we are todo when we reach the 
end of our voyage, then, and not till then, for then 
only shall L be in possession of all the circumstances 
of the case, then, [ say I will, like a good and just 
judge, decide whether I will go or stays [Cheers 
and much laughter. } 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

An Indian Embassy.—Accounts had been receiy- 
ed in Calcutta of the arrival at Ava, on the 24th of 
April, of Major Burney, the Envoy sent by the Go- 
vernor General, and his suite. The Major had been 
some time in Ava without being admitted’at Court, 
partly through indisposition, but chiefly on account 
of his objecting to the formality prescribed by the 
programme of his reception, that he should appear 
in the Royal presence without his shoes. As soon 
as he consented to do this, the King sent several of 


his large elephants for the use of the Envoy and his 


suite, and a number of Burmese to convey the Gover- 
nor General’s presents. ‘The following account of 
what occurred at the first visit of the Envoy to Court, 
is taken from the Bengal Chronicle of the 24th of 
August:— 

**At 9 o’clock in the morning, the procession com- 
meneed. Major Burney was carried in his ton jon, 

eded by four silver stick bearers, with the por- 

trait of the King of England; his suite followed on 
the elephants, and the presents for the King of Ava 
(consisting of 2 pieces of artillery, with wagons com- 
plete, drawn by 24 poons, and sundry articles in 
trays, ) In charge of three Burmese officers of rank, 
brought up the rear. The spectators colleeted to 

* Earl Stanhope’s voice, we may observe to our 
country friends, is singularly hale and powerful. 


see the cavalcade enter the palace nambered, we are 
given to understand, at least 20,000. The inner 
fort was lined with Burmese infantry and cavalry; 
the multitude squatted rather ludicrously on the 

round as soon 48 the Envoy came up to it. The 
Major was obliged to wait at the youn daw, or Royal 
court-house, until the princes and great officers had 
entered the palace’in state, during whieh time re- 
freshments were served up in gold utensils. The 
princesses were carried in gilt litters, with 8 or 10 
gilt umbrellas held over each of them, preceded b 
musicians, gold eensers, elephants, kc. “The shoes 
were discarded at the steps of the Hall of Audience, 
and the Envoy and his suite were seated immediate- 
ly in front of the throne; after afew minutes a rum- 
bling sound, like that of distant thunder, was heard, 
when a folding gilt door was thrown open, and the 
King, most richly attired, made his appearance.— 
His Majesty had ona gold crown, and a fine gold 
flowered gown, richly beset with jewels. 
courtiers, &c. prostrated themselves and prayed.— 
The erabassy took off their hats and bowed; the 
appointed Burmese officer then read aloud the let- 
ter from the Governor-General and a list of the 
presents. ‘I'he King inquired after the health ofthe 
Governor-General, if the seasons were favourable, 
and if we have had refreshing rains at Caleutta?— 
To which suitable answers were returned; shortly 
after His Majesty retired, and the folding door was 
closed. ‘The embassy left the palace soon atter.— 
They were amused for a few minutes at the palace 
yard with feats of tumblers, rope-dancers, &c., and 
returned in the same state home.” 

There is one feature in the new reign, which must 
give pleasure to every lover of his country: we allude 
to the desire so anxiously manifested by their Ma- 
jesties for the encouragement of native talent. At 
the approaching Drawing Room, in consequence of 
a wish to that effeet, very strenuously expressed by 
the Queen, it is expected that every lady will appear 
ina dress of British manufacture; and so earnest is 
the desire of the Nobility to gratify her Majesty in 
this respect, that a great portion of the ornaments to 
be worn on the occasion are not only the fabrication 
of British workmen, but the metal itself, of which 
they are composed, isa British invention. M‘Phail, 
of Regent street, is now busily engaged in execut- 
ing orders for various articles of bijouterie in his ce- 
lebrated Mosaic Gold, which he has brought to such 
perfection as not to be distinguishable from gold it- 
self, and the patterns of which are stwwikingly conspi- 
cuous for the chastevess and elegance of their de- 
sign. 

he Romance of History—F rance, by Leitch Rit- 
chie.—The new Series, just published, presents the 
romantic annals of France from the time of Charle- 
magne to the reign of Louis XIV. inclusive; and, 
conformably with the excellent plan of the work, a 
concise history of France from the time of Clovis to 
the deposition of Charles X. is given in short histori- 
cal summaries, connecting together ‘the historical 
romances, which exhibit the manners, superstitions, 
sports, pastimes, and peculiarities of the French 


nation. =, 


Reports have been prevalent in London, during the 
last ten days, of the existence of differences between 
an illustrious personage and certain of his near rela- 
tives, touching the extinct Munster Peerage, which 
we have no hesitation in disbelieving and contradict- 
ing. — Court Journal. 

Remarkable Circumstance.—A letter received in 
Carlisle mentions the following singular oecurrence, 
—** On the 26th of November, 1830, a mercantile 
house in Liverpool received in payment a five pound 
Bank of England note, dated 25d January, 1830; on 
the hack of which were written the following words 
—<If this notes gets into the hands of John Dean (or 
Drain) of Longhills, near Carlisle, hi$ brother An- 
drew is a prisoner in Algiers.’ ” 

It is said in the political circles that the Count 
Flahault will be the new French ambassador in the 
place of M. Talleyrand, whose recall, at his own re- 
quest, will take place soon after Christmas, The 
count is, we believe, married to a lady of a Scottish 
family, and possesses, m his countess’s right, a con- 
siderableyproperty in that country.—Cowt Journ. 

Benjamin Constant wasa fine German scholar, and 
contributed much to introduce the philosophy of 
Germany into France. ‘The government has decreed 
the Pantheon to be re-opened for the reception of 
the ashes of great men, and M. Constant is to be in- 
terred there, forming, to begin with, an exception to 
the general rule that ten years must elapse after the 
death of the individuals to enable posterity to judge 
of the validity of their claim to this national honour. 

Lait. Gaz. 
True Politeness. —Ceremonies are different in eve- 
ry country, but true politeness is ever where the same. 

remonies, which take up so much of our attention, 
are only artificial helps, which ignorance assumes in 
order to imitate politeness, which is the result of 
good sense and good nature. A petson possessed of 
these qualities, though he had never seen a court, is 
truly agreeable; and, if without them, would continue 
a clown, though he had been all his life a gentleman 
usher.— Goldsmith. 

Parke’s Musical Memoirs.—These volumes con- 
tain a fund of information relative to music, the 
stage, and their eminent votaries, which the lover 
of the drama will devour with avidity. ‘Though his 
book is entitled ‘‘ Musical Memoirs,” Mr. Parke 
does not confine himself to music. His own profes 
sional triamphs are naturally enumerated, but he 
also takes upon himself'to record all sorts of anec- 


| dotes connected with the theatre. Many stories that, 


Ali the | 


to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, have long been “fyi 
loose” seem here to be traced to their source, and 
restored to their original proprietors. Garrick 
Charles Bannister, and many othéfs are here brought 
forward in a very lively “present tense” sort of way, 
and altogether the work will be found to furnish ai- 
mirable materials for a history of the modern stave. 
Historical Anecdote.—There was one night, de: 
played at court a mask of particular splendour, im 
which the king himself, Charles IL. acted a part. Six 


Y | personages of the highest rank, the king himself be- 


ing one of them, appeared for the amusement of the 
party, disguised in the character of silvans or satyrs. 
heir dress consisted of canvass coats, pitched over; 
to which wool or flax was attached in loose flakes, 
to represent the characters which they had assuiffed. 
hey werelinked together with chains, and formed 
at pageant which excited general curiosity. ‘The Duke 
of Orleans used the privilege of his rank to approach 
the silvans with a torch, in order to discover who the 
maskers were, Unhappily, their dress being highly 
inflammable, the whole group was on fire in an instant. 
Linked together in the manner described, there was 
Jittle chance of escape; yet the general ery of the per- 
ishing group wasto save the king, even while they 
themselves were in the agonies of a death so painful. 
The Dutchess of Berri, who was speaking with the 
king at the moment when the accident ‘tuok place, 

had the presence of mind and resolution to wrap the 
unhappy monarch in her mantle, and save him from 
a death which in his condition, however painful and 
horrible, might have been a merciful dispensation. 

Another of the unhappy maskers plunged himself in- 

to aerstern of water, which chanced to be near. The 

remaining four were so dreadfully burnt that they 

all died in great agony.—Sir Walter Scotts Tales of 
a Grandfather. . 


Krom the New York Mirror. 
SCRAPS FROM AN OLD COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Bredshaw, president of the high court of justice 
which condenined Charles the First, is ealled by one 
of the old cavaliers, ** That infernal saint, John 
Bradshaw.” The following noble epitaph was en- 
graven on a cannon fixed in the ground on the sum- 
rit of a hill in the island of Jamaica: 

‘* Stranger! as you pass, contemplate this cannon, 
nor regardless be told that near its base lies deposit- 
ed the dust of John Bradshaw, who, nobly superior 
to selfish regards, despising alike the pageautry of 
courtly splendaur, the blast of calumny, and the ter- 
rors of roval vengeance, presided-in the illustrious 
band of heroes and patriots who fairly and openly 
adiudged Charles Stuart, tyrant of England, to a 
public and exemplary death; thereby presenting to 
the amazed world, and transmitting a through 
applauding ages, the most glorious example of un- 
shaken virtue, love of freedom, and impartial jus- 
tice ever exhibited on the blood-stained theatre of 
human actions. O, reader! pass not on till thou hast 
blessed his memory, and never, never forget that re- 
bellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” — 


United States.—I once wrote the following fable 
about thetime the British government was propos- 
ing to ours to consent toa mutual right of search, 
under pretence of putting an end to the slave trade, 

**A cunning old fox who-had often baffled the 
hounds, one day came toa young eagle, just fledged, 
perched up in its roost in a high tree, and addressed 
her as follows: ‘My dear foung friend, 1 wish to 
make a bargain with you on terms of pericet recite 
procity. ‘Phose wicked weasles rob all the poultry 
yards about the country, and T am anxious to destroy 
them, or at least put a stop to their depredations, by 
stripping them of their plunder before they have 
time to devour it. You shall have the privilege of 
searching my hole, and I of examining your nest, to 
see if any young chickens have been secreted there 
without our knowledge.’ ‘ ‘Thank you kindly,’ re- 
plied the young eagle; ‘ when my claws are as long 
and sharp as your teeth, it will be time cnough to 
conclude this bargain; till then ’@ rather be ex- 
cused,” ”” 


— 


CONFOUNDING OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 182U. 


Just so the prudent husbandman that sees 

The idle tamult of his factious bees, : 

The morning dews, the flowers neglected grown, 

The hive a bomb case, every bee'a drone, 

Powders them o’er till none discerns his foes, 

And all, themselves in meal and friendship lose, 

The insect kingdom straight begins to thrive 

And all make honey for the common hive. 

Music.—The province of musie is rather to ex- 
press the passions and feelings of the human heart 
than the actions of men, or the operations of nature. 
When employed in the former capacity, it becomes 
an eloquent language; when in the latter, a mere 
mimic—an imitator, and a very miserable 
rather a buffoon, caricaturing what it cannot 'milate. 
The idea of the different stages of a battle, or the 
— of a tempest, being represented 0 the eye 
or the ear, or even the imagination, by the |p rarate 
ing of a fiddler’s elbow, or the squeaking catgut, 
is preposterous. 

MAXIMS, &c. From sapi’s GULISTAN. 

He who calls himself the servant of God, should 
obey no other master. 

She looks as sad asifshe were Mourning ‘or he 


departed beauty. 


Mutual right of search between England and the 
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PHILADELPHIA AT BUM. 


= oall tree tha And lo! f there the . 
, ion, what cares The old oak tree that was our tent, : from far, as on they press came a} Sh light of His be hidden from thee, — 

she for the No leaf seems changed, no bough seems rent. glittering band, In the hour of thy oh! think upon me. 

If the tree did mot lose its leaves in winter, it A shower in June—a summer shower— With one thgt ‘midst them stately rode, asa leader Remember the hope that entwines me now, 
would bear no blossoms in the spring, nor fruits in Drove us beneath the shade; . in theland; _« Though the dew eth 4 a 

wall, as you ding b de. is ne . 

adh it The bough, The father whom thy faithful heart hath yearn’d so The hour of my doom, though it tears me from thee, 
“If the wicked were to go to heaven, they would The passing rain—but where art thou? long to 
still be miserable. sh s dark eye flas is proud breast is MARRIED 

If there was no wisdom in the world, no one et begred, hi 


would suspect himself of folly. f 

The “ man can’t sleep for hunger, nor the rich 
man for eating. - 

Either like a man of sense, or be silent like 
a brate. | 

If every stone was a ruby, they would be of equal 
value. 

The bee that cannot afford honey, ought not to 
sting. 

Retirement.—One of the most beautiful descrip- 
tions of retirement isin an ode of Charles Cotton, the 
friend of old Isaac Walton, the famous piscator. 

How calm and quiet a delight 
It is alone | 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended and offending none; 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleepat one’s own ease, 
And pleasing a man’s self, none other to di splease. 


Acting.—The merit of an actor consists in two 
things; the slurring over of the bad passages with a 
sort of graceful negligence, and the giving full and 
complete effect to the good ones. ss i 

Conversion.—People that change their religion 
from reading books of controversy, are not so much 
converted as outwitted. | 

Beavers.—The Indians say the beavers were once 
gifted with speech, but the Great Spirit deprived them 
of itlest they should get the better ‘of mankind. 

Religion.—If the Supreme Being had preferred 
any one religion to all the rest, it would seem that 
this alone could have subsisted in the world. : 

Mr. John Randolph.—Mr. Randolph never loses 
the dit entirely, but he often takes it between his 
teeth. - 


‘WHAT PVE SEEN. 


T have seen persons far more attentive to the con- 
cerns of their neighbours than their own, and pry- 
ing into private affairs for the most abandoned pur- 

ses. 

1 have seen men of no intrinsic merit, rising on 
the tide of fortune and —— with the popular cur- 
rent of the day, until by dint of impudence, they have 
grown into fictitious importance. ; ; 

I have seen persons below mediocrity raised by 
gees intrigue, to high and important offices: and 

have seen such ones incapable of administering 


upon any abstruse point. . ‘ 
I have scen sor dity allicd to office, producing a 


display of splendid ignorance, highly disgusting to 
men of sound judgment. 

I have seen worth humbled and unworthiness ex- 
alted; yea, even so, that the last was first, and the first 
last. 


I have seen men who were “ all things unto all 
men,” and I have seen all men suspicious of them. 

1 have seen affectation of religion the low- 
est cunning and darkest intrigue; yea, verily, a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. «* 

I have seen men strive to exalt one whom they 
knew to be unworthy, merely for the purpose of de- 
pressing a political rival. ; 

I have seen men put on airs of redoubtable courage, 
who would creep through an auger hole at the least 
show of resistance. 

I have seena little animal so infiated with pride, as 
be almost full to bursting. It resembled a man too. 

I have seen enough of this wicked world, its act- 
ng and doing, to cause me to exclaim in the language 

the old adage, that ‘‘a]l is not gold that glistens.” 

I have seen Editors eatering with indefatigable in- 
dustry, from year to year, for the public palate,—and 
I have seen their subscription lists remain from year 
to year UNPALD. Q. (in a corner. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE FORGOTTEN ONE. 


I have no early flowers to fling 

O’er thy yet earlier grave; 

O’er it the morning lark may sing, 

By it the bright rose wave; 

The very night-dew disap 
Too soon, as if it spared its tears. 
Thou art forgotten! thou whose feet . 
Were listen’d for like song! 
_ They used to call thy voice so swect— 

Thou, with thy fon fairy mi . 
How could they bear their lonely hearth! 
There is no picture to recall 

Thy glad and open brow, 

No profiled outline on the w, 
Seems like thy shadow now; 
They have not even kept to wear 
Oné ringlet of thy golden hair. 
When here we sheltered ‘last, appears 
But just like yesterday; 
It startles me to think that years 
Since then have passed away. »* 


Have washed this old oak-tree, 
The winter and the summer hours, 
Since I stood here with thee. 
And I forgot how chance a thought 
Thy memory to my heart has brought. 


I talk of friends who once haye wept, 
As if they still should weep; 

I speak of grief that long has slept, 

- Asif it could not sleep: 

I mourn o’er cold forgetfulness— 

Have I, myself, forgotten less’ 


I’ve mingled with the youngand fair, 
Nor thought how there was laid 
One fair and young as any there, 
In silence and in shade. 
How could I see a'sweet mouth shinc 
With smiles, and not remember thine? 


Ah! it is well we can forget, 
Or who would linger on | 
Beneath a sky whose stars me set, 
On earth whose flowers are gone? 
For who could welcome loved ones near, 
Thinking of those once far ay dear— 


Our early friends, those of opr youth! 
We cannot feel again 

The earnest love, the simple truth, 
Which made us such friends then. 

We grow suspicious, careless, cold; 

We lovenot as we loved an 


No more a sweet necessity, 
Love must and will expaad, 
Loved and beloving we mu 
With open heart and ha 
Which only ask to trust an 
The deep affections which 


Our love was of that early 
And now that it is past, 
It breathes as of a purer cli 
Than where my lot is ca 
My eyes fill with their sw 
In thinking of those early 


It shocked me first to see the sun 
Shine gladly o’er thy tomb— 
To see the wild flowers o’ 
In such luxuriant bloom. 
Now I feel glad that they —_ keep 
A bright sweet watch above thy sleep. 


The heaven whence thy nature came, 
Only recall’d its own; 

It is Hope that now breathes thy name, 
Though borrowing Memory’s tone. 

I feel this earth could never be 

The native home of one like thee. 


Farewell! the early dews that fall - 
Upon thy grass-grown bed, 
Are like the thoughts that now reeall 
Thine image from the dead. 
A blessing hallows thy dark cell— 
Iwill not stayto weep. Farewell! 


BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 


The celebrated Spanish champion, Bernardo del 
Carpio, having made many ineffectual efforts to pro- 
cure the reledge of his father, the CountSaidana, who 
had been imprisoned by King Alfonso, of Asturias, 
almost from the time of Bernardo’s birth, at last took 
up arms in despair. ‘The war which he maintained 
proved so déstructive, that the men of the land gath- 
ered round the king, and united in demanding Sal- 
dana’s liberty. Alfonso accordingly offered Bernar- 
do immediate possession of his tather’s person, in 
exchange for his castle of Carpio, Bernardo, with- 
out hesitation, gave up his stronghold, with all his 
captives, and being informed that his father was then 
on his way from prison, rode forth with the king to 
meethim. ‘And when he saw his fatherapproach- 
ing, he exclaimed,” says the ancient chronicle, ‘Oh 
God! is the Count of Saldana indeed coming ’’— 
‘Look where he is,’ replied the cruel king, ‘and now 
go and greet him whom you have so long desired to 
see.?”? The remainder of the story will be found 
related in the ballad. The chronicles and romances 
leave us nearly in the dark as to Bernardo’s history 
after this event. 


The warrior bow’d his crested head, and tamed his 
heart of fire, . 

And sued the haughty king to free his long-impri- 
son’d sire; 


« I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my cap- 


train, 
pledge thee faith, my li my lord!—oh, break 
“Rise, rise! even now thy father comes, a ransom’d 
‘man this day; 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I will meet him 
on his way.” 


Then Tightly rose thatloyal son, and bounded on his 


And lanée in rest, the charger’s 


e reach’d that gray-hair’d chiefiain’s and 
bent; 
A lowly — tO earth he bent, his father’s hand he 
took— 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit 
shook? 


{ That hand was cold—a frozen thing—it dropp’d from 


his like lead— 
He — ap to the face above—the face was of the 
ea 


A plume waved o’er the noble brow—the brow was 
fix’d and white;— 

He metat last his father’s eyes—but in them was no 
sight! 

Up from the ground he sprang and gazed, but who 
could paint that gaze? 

They hushed their very hearts that saw its horror and 
amaze; 

They might have chain’d him, as before that stony 
form he stood, . 

For the power was stricken from his arm, and from 
his lip the blood. 


‘*Father!” at length he murmur’d low—and wept 
like childhood then— 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of 
warlike men!— 

He thought on all his glorious hopes, and all his 
young renown— 

He flung the falchion from his side, and in the dust 
sate down. 


Then covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly 
mourntul brow, 

‘‘No more, there is no more,” he said, ‘‘to lift the 
sword for now.— 

My king is false, my hope betrayed, my Father— 
oh! the worth, 

The glory, and the loveliness, are pass’d away from 
earth! 


“¢T thought to stand where banners waved, my sire! 
beside thee yet, 

I would that there our kindred blood on Spain’s free 
soil had met,— 

Thou wouldst have known my spirit then,—for thee 
my fields were won,— 

And thou hast perished in thy chains, as though thou 
hadst no son!” 


Then, starting from the ground once more, he seized 
the monarch’s rein, 

Amidst the pale and ’wilder’d looks of all the cour- 
tier train; 

And with a fierce, o’ermastering grasp, the rearing 
war-horse led, 

And sternly set them face to face,—the king before 
the dead!— 


‘‘Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father’s 
hand to kiss’— 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false king! and tell me 
what is this! 

The voice, the glance, the heart I sought—give an- 
swer, where are they ?— 

If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, send life 
through this cold clay! 

«Into these glassy eyes put light—be still! keep 
down thine ire,— 

Bid these white lips a blessing speak—this earth is 
not my sire! 

Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my 
blood was shed,— 

Thou canst not—anda king ?—His dust be mountains 
on thy head!” 


He loosed the steed; his slack hand fell,—upon the 
silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look, —then turn’d 
from that sad place: 


His hope was crushed, his after-fate untold in mar- 
tial strain, — 

His banner led the spears uo more amidst the hills 
of Spain. 


THE WIFE’S ADIEU. 


I soar to the realms of the bright and the blest, 

Where the mourners are solaced, and the weary at 
rest; 

I rise to my glories, whilst thou must remain 

In this dark world of tears, to dejection and pain. 


And hence, though my heart throbs exultant to die, 
And visions of lary expand to mine eye; 

The bosom that struggles and pants to be free, 
Still beats with regret and affection for thee. 


‘I fear not another, more fond and more fair, ~ 


When I am forgotten, thy fortune share; 
Oh find but a bosom devoted as mine, oe 
And my heart’s latest blessing foreverbe thine. 

I fear that the stroke that now rends us apart, 
From mirigy of the Christian should sever thy 
eart; 

Lest seeking in anguish relief from despair, 

The vain world should lure thee to look for it there. 
But oh! should it tempt thee awhile to resign, 

A treasure so precious, a hope so divine, 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Ropert CaMERON, to Miss Saran Livprencorr, 
both of the Northern Liberties, 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Meade,. 


Henry P. Kennepy, to Sanau, daughter of the late 
David Copeland. 


On Monday evening, the 7th inst. by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Kendrick, Parrick Brapy, Merchant, 
to Miss Emity Darqver, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. L. S. Dagg, 
Mr. Wo. Ennincer, to Miss Mary Ann Smits, 
all of this city. : 


On the 10th of April, 1830, Mr. Cuanres T. Par- 
MANTIER, to Miss Exten Hants, all of 
this 
On Friday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. James 
Montgomery, Mr. James M. Parron, to Miss Ex1- 
ZABETH Harper, daughter of James Harper, * 

On the 10th inst. by Wm. L. Norton, Esq. Mr. 
Anprew D. V. Caper, to Miss Louisa M. 
TER, all of Southwark. 


On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr. Joan GarpneR, to Miss Ex1zanera 
MAN. 

DIED; 


On Saturday evening, the Rev. Ropent Bracx- 
WELL. 


On Saturday morning, at ten o’clock, at her resi- 
dence in Germantown, Mrs. Watmoven, wife of 
Col. John G. Watmough. 


On Saturday, the 12th instant, Mr. Puryex J. 
Brown, Printer, aged 31. 


On Wednesday morning, the 9th inst. at his re- 
sidence, in West Philadelphia, Gronce Lent- 
NER, Esq. in the 51st year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening, after a lingering illness, 
Tuomas Benner, in the 34th year of his age. 


At St. Louis, (Miss.) Mr. James Wap ti 


Suddenly, on Monday morning, Mr. NaTaanrex 
Moors, of Bridgetown, N. J. aged 46 years. 


On the 10th inst. Janz, wife of Joseph Donald- 
son. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. Epwarp L. Garracuen, in 
the 26th year of his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


New Hampshire.— Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county. - 
ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. G. 
W. Furber, P. Al., Corners, Weatherfield. G ° 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 
P. & C. Williams, Boston. PB. 
Smit cw Brunswick. S$. Bowles, Springfield. 
Connecticut.— John Russell, Hartford. Editor 
Sentinel, Middletown. John Bethichem, 
New York.—Gcorge W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
NV. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A. 8. Green, Watersiown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D. C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ew Jersey.—Joseph Justices, Trenton. 
cp icq, Tr Stephen Congar, 
Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. J 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Thomas 
hill, P, M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph S. Lar, , 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. : 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 
Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
Maryland.—John H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis . 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J.P. Bell, Port Tobacco 
Charles co. 
Virginia.—R. Stringfellew, Rackoonford,Cul er. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas$k. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. , 
District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
North Carolina.—£. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M'Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson 
Hillsboro’. 
South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Charleston. 
entucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville, “E. W. Murp. 
Manchester. 3 
Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whit 
Worthington. L,. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. ne 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
necaco. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B 
Olds, Circleville. 
Tennessée.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Lan 
Columbia. 
Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. T. Posey, Hunts- 
ville. 
Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Jewis 
P. M., Green Castle. Waller B. Goodhue, P. 
Jefferson county. = Wile ; 
Hinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, ectown, Wab county, 
Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. born 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, 
Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. ‘ 
Missouri.—Join Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Lovisiana 
Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


UF Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prinrine of every 
description executed with neatners,accuracy anddespatch, 


at this office. 
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